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’ Foreword 

Beginning with this issue readers of THE 
Cuautauguan will have their attention con- 
centrated upon a. number of special topics of 
the highest importance to Americans. It 
will be discerned that the editorial plan for an 
‘‘American Year’’ of reading groups the con- 
tents of the magazine around the main theme 
of the ‘* Racial Composition of the American 
People ’’ than which there is no more serious 
question in the public mind today. Ameri- 
can history studied from this new standpoint 
cannot fail to be of the greatest value to 
every one who would, in the words of the 
constitution of the United States, ‘‘ form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to onr- 
selves and our posterity.’’ In succession 
this series will treat Race and Democracy, 
Colonial Race Elements, The Negro, Immi- 
gration During the Nineteenth Century, 
Industry, Social Problems, Religion and 
Politics, and Amalgamation and Assimilation. 

Our neighbors of yesterday may or may 
not be our own people today or tomorrow, 
but their interests are so interwoven with 
the problems of our racial composition that 
‘¢ A Reading Journey Through the Border- 
lands of the United States’’ will be an 
entertaining and instructive supplementary 
series. Borderlands is an elastic term, 
possessed of a certain attractive mystery as 
more or less unfamiliar lands, and the'regions 
which will be traversed include Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the 
Great Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Philippines, Mexico, Central America, 
Panama and Its Neighbors, West Indies, 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 
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It may be suggestive to indicate another 
general grouping of topics for the year, 
which will portray American achievement. 
These center upon what is aptly termed 
‘* The Civic Renascence, ’’ involving many 
phases of development which appear to 
be flowering into a distinctive form of a 
democratic higher life. In the chief series 
these titles speak for themselves: The 
New Civic Spirit, The Training of the 
Citizen, The Making of the City, ‘‘ The 
White City’’ and After, Metropolitan Boston, 
Greater New York, The Harrisburg Plan, 
Washington: Old and New, and The 
Return to Nature. 


‘** Stories of American Promotion and 
Daring, ’’ character sketches of ‘‘ Modern 
American Idealists, ’’ ‘‘ Arts and Crafts in 
American Education’? and ‘‘ American 
Sculptors and their Art, ’’ each intrinsically 
interesting, will have double value viewed: 
in their bearing upon present-day growth of 
a ‘civic spirit.’’. The department ‘ Sur- 
vey of Civic Betterment ’’ will give a digest 
of the important news in civic improvement 
lines and provides special outlines and pro- 
grams for study. 

THe Cuautauquan furthers its plan of 
concentration and protection from distraction 
in reading, by editorial comments in ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways’’ pointing out wherever 
possible the relation of the current happenings 
to the larger topics treated by the magazine, 
while news summary, current events pro- 
grams, and bibliographical references will 
serve as a guide to what is of value on the 
subjects wherever published. This speciali- 
zation is carried out in the department of 
signed book reviews as well, books pertaining 
to the subjects of the magazine year taking 
precedence. 
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To get the most out of the reading of this 
September issue, for example, the reader 
will find it helpful to take up first the Racial 
Composition, then the Civic Renascence. 
The intimate relation 
of the papacy to so 
large a proportion of 
the elements of our 
population makes 
exceedingly apropos 
Mr. Ogg’s descrip- 
tion of the papal 
status, as disclosed 
by the death of Pope 
Leo and the election 
of his successor, and 
the Reading Journey 
in French Canada 
will throw additional 
light upon one of the 
sources of our immi- 
gration. Supple- 
menting the Civic 
Renascence are the sketch of Washington as 
a Pioneer Investor, quite in the spirit of the 
much talked of ‘‘ promoters ”’ of the present 
day; a character sketch of a woman who 
devoted her life to the higher life of farm 
women; the ‘‘ Relation of Art to Life ’’ and 
‘* Where Western Artists are Made.’’ After 
that come the editorial departments with 
their comments and suggestions for ‘‘Spare 
Minute’’ reading to the best advantage. 


The United States and Russia 


For a time a serious strain in the relations 
of the United States and Russia seemed 
unavoidable. Two questions, apparently 
unconnected, threatened this unpleasant 
result—Manchuria and Kishineff. The 
decision of President Roosevelt to receive 
the American petition to the tzar and to 
ask the Russian government plainly whether 
it would be agreeable to the monarch to 
receive it displeased and disappointed the 
ruling circles of St. Petersburg. Count 
Cassini, rather hastily, it is thought, gave 
expression to this feeling in a quasi-official 
statement which our government properly 
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ignored. The character of the petition was 
wholly misunderstood by Russian politicians 
and publicists. It was neither a protest nor 
a remonstrance, and in no sense did it 
involve interference in internal affairs. A 
sober second thought must satisfy Russia 
that President Roosevelt’s resolve was per- 
fectly natural and ‘‘correct’’ in the circum- 
stances. The tzar had the right to refuse 
to receive the petition prompted by the 
Kishineff outrages, but it does not follow 
that the inquiry addressed by the United 
States amounted to a breach of usage. 

By an unfortunate coincidence the Kishi- 
neff petition episode synchronized with the 
crisis in the Manchurian question. Secre- 
tary Hay had continued to press Russia to 
settle the open-door issue by withdrawing 
the veto he had laid on the opening by 
China of certain new ports in the province 
named of which Russian armed occupation 
will not terminate in the immediate future— 
if ever. It was feared that this request 
would be declined, and a _ remarkable 
gathering of Russian officials at Port Arthur 
(under the presidency of General Kouro- 
patkin, the minister of war) lent color and 
probability to this anticipation. Rumor had 
it that Russia was preparing to resist the 
demands of Japan and the United States as 
regards Manchuria, and that resentment at 
the Kishineff petition might lead her to 
adopt a peremptory and rash policy in the 
Far East. Happily, this apprehension has 
proved groundless. The Port Arthur 
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‘‘conference,’’ it is announced, has ren- 
dered possible the opening of new ports in 
Manchuria without prejudice to Russian 
interests. The administration of the 
province is to be simplified and consoli- 
dated, and the open-door principle will be 
respected. This result is a notable diplo- 
matic victory for the United States. Not 
only are our existing commercial interests in 
Manchuria to be preserved, but an increased 
trade is to be assured through the opening 
of two new ports. The benefits of this 
victory will be shared by the other indus- 
trial nations, for our state department pre- 
ferred a vindication of the ‘‘equality of 
opportunity’’ policy to a private ‘‘under- 
standing’’ with Russia and special privileges 
in Manchuria. 

Of course, this achievement, substantial 
as it is, does not carry with it the solution 
of the larger Manchurian question—the 
control of the province in a political and 
territorial sense. Russia has withdrawn her 
veto on the opening of new ports, but she is 
still mistress of the province. The United 
States will probably acquiesce in the 
Russianization of Manchuria, but Japan is 
interested in the principle of China’s terri- 
torial integrity more than in the open-door. 

Meantime it is gratifying to know that, in 
spite of alarmist talk and imprudent official 
utterances, the traditional relations between 
the United States and Russia will undergo 
no unfavorable change. American agitation 
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of the Kishineff affair 
has been distinctly 
wholesome, even if 
the effects thereof be 
purely moral. Rus- 
sian officialdom is 
not indifferent to the 
verdict of civilized 
humanity. The 
American people 
have nothing to re- 
gret, and their gov- 
ernment has acted 
under a_ profound 
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Socialism and German Politics 


General elections were recently held in 
the German Empire, and their outcome, 
while not unexpected, is recognized as 
possessing peculiar significance. The 
‘‘paramount’’ issue in the contest appears 
to have been the new tariff, which is more 
protectionist than the one now in force and 
which the Radicals and the Socialists have 
denounced from the beginning of the tariff- 
revision campaign as the embodiment of a 
policy of dear food and starvation. It will 
be remembered that the act was passed by 
the Reichstag with the aid of closure and 
under a special rule doing away with the 
customary discussion of the several sched- 
ules. The Socialists attempted systematic 
obstruction, but even the advanced Liberals 
deserted them and voted with the govern- 
mentalist groups. So great a “Liberal as 
Professor Mommsen, the eminent historian, 
however, not only expressed sympathy with 
the Social Democrats, but actually advised 
the progressive elements of the country to 
form a political alliance with the Socialists 
(the only real opposition party, in his 
opinion, the only party worthy of respect 
from the standpoint of principle, consis- 
tency and organization) and to work, with 
them, not indeed for distinctively Socialist 
reforms, but for such practical and moder- 
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ate measures as commended themselves to 
unselfish and independent men generally. 
The Socialists en- 
tered the electoral 
contest with confi- 
dence and determi- 
nation. Their oppo- 
nents were divided- 
and rather at sea; 
the imperial gov- 
ernment remained 
strictly neutral, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to all 
demands from its 
supporters for ‘‘a 
lead.’’ The Lib- 
erals disregarded 
PETER Professor Momm- 
yoy sen’s counsel and 
fought on their own 
ground. The result 
shows that the Social Democrats alone have 
made progress in the last five years. They 
are more formidable and powerful than ever. 
In the late Reichstag they commanded 
fifty-eight seats; in the new one they will 
have eighty-three representatives. They 
claim to number nearly one-half of the 
voters, and there is justice in their claim. 
However, the fact that nearly 3,000,000 
Germans vote for Social) Democratic candi- 
dates does not prove that the collectivist 
program in its entirety—the nationalization 
of all industry—is now a question of prac- 
tical politics. Not all who vote the Social- 
ist ticket are thoroughgoing collectivists. 
Many would reject the Socialist scheme 
of politics—economic organization. They 
vote as hey do merely because the Socialists 
constitute the effective opposition to the 
monarchical and absolutist tendencies in 
the German government. Socialism in Ger- 
many today is essentially opportunist and 
moderate. It adheres to its theoretical 
position but in actual party life it stands for 
social and political improvements of—what 
has become—the ordinary kind—labor leg- 
islation, old age pensions, child protection, 
free speech and freedom of the press, pop- 
ular and unrestricted suffrage, equal taxa- 





























tion, etc. They emphasize their anti- 
feudal and anti-autocratic ideas, and this 
excites the indorsement of thousands who 
are profoundly dissatisfied with the existing 
order of ‘things. The official warfare upon 
the Social Democracy has utterly failed. 
Even Berlin, the capital, is a Socialist 
stronghold. The only part ot the city which 
the So¢ial Democrats failed to capture is 
that inhabited by high functionaries and 
fashionable society. It should be added 
that the present plan of electoral distribu- 
tion is antiquated (dating from 1870), 
unfair and unpopular. It disfranchises 
many urban constituencies and gives the 
conservative rural divisions undue advan- 
tages. Under a just system the Socialists, 
with their 3,000,000 votes would have 
nearly 200 seats in the Reichstag. 

Reverting to the composition of the new 
Reichstag, it is believed that the govern- 
ment will have a narrow margin. ‘There 
are 397 members, and the supporters of the 
government (including the National Lib- 
erals, a weak and somewhat discredited 
group) will count up 213 of these. The 
Socialists and the Radicals together control 
r15 votes. ‘The remainder is made up of 
politically insignificant factions. The gov- 
ernment is hardly pleased with the response 
of the country, but there is little foundation 
for the talk about dissolution and another 
election. The right to dissolve exists, but 
the imperial government will not care to 
exercise it, owing to the certainty of popu- 
lar resentment and protest. The task of the 
chancellor and his associates will be a hard 
one, and the politics of Germany will bear 
watching. The emperor is said to be in 
favor of a drastic suffrage-restriction act 
designed to deprive Socialist workmen of 
their votes. Whether such a measure will 
be offered to the new Reichstag may be 
doubted. 
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Protection and Empire as an Issue 
Since the abolition of the corn laws Great 
Britain has not faced so momentous a 
question of economic and fiiscal policy as 
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that precipitated or rather resurrected by 
Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial secretary. 
There has been a ‘‘iair trade’’ movement in 
England for some time, but it has languished 
under general indifference and neglect. 
‘s Fair trade ’’ is another name for a system 
of preferential tariffs and retaliatory measures 
against countries which impose duties on 
English products. The reversion to pro- 
tection pure and simple is apparently 
favored by but few British politicians or 
thinkers. ‘The employment of protection as 
a weapon of defense, as a shield, is a propo- 
sition which is undoubtedly gaining support 
among the industrial elements. Cobden, 
Bright, Peel and their co-workers promised 
world-wide free trade as one of the conse- 
quences of abolition of British protection. 
The course of events, it is argued, has not 
justified their confident prediction, and as 
nearly every country competing with England 
has adhered to protection the latter is placed 
at a fatal disadvantage. Her capital and 
her labor are exposed to the growing rivalry 
of the United States and economy and she is 
without means of safeguarding her interests. 

To this ‘‘fair trade’’ argument the staunch 
advocates of freedom of commerce reply 
that England needs no new weapons of 
defense; that she has prospered and 
developed under the so-called one-sided free 
trade; that protection would handicap 
instead of strengthening for competition in 
the world’s markets, and that granting the 
desirability of protectors elsewhere, in Eng- 
land, with her small territory, her depen- 
dence for food upon other nations, her 
firfancial position, her maritime interests, it 
would be positively suicidal. How, it is 
asked, can a country which imports grain 


and other foodstuffs, which exports only 


manufactured goods which has a heavy 
‘¢ adverse ’’ balance of trade, help herself 
economically by taxing raw materials and 
the food of the working population? 

This sums up briefly the pro and con 
of the ‘‘ fair trade’’ question. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has raised another issue in 
connection with this familiar controversy— 
namely, the necessity of a change of fiscal 


policy as a means of cementing the bonds 
between the mother 
country and the great 
colonies. In other 
words, whetherGreat 
Britain needs protec- 
tion or not, the col- 
onies, it is asserted, 
are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with a sys- 
tem which enables 
foreigners to com- 
pete with them in 
English markets on 
equal terms. They 
want preferences, 
privileges, which free 
trade deprives Eng- 
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to discriminate in 
favor of her own kin. Canada has volun- 
tarily granted the mother country a prefer- 
ential tariff; South Africa has just voted to 
follow the example of the dominion, and 
Australia would, it is said, do as much for 
England were there any prospect of obtain- 
ing equivalent concessions. Under free 
trade nothing can be done to stimulate 
colonial imports into England, and the 
colonies are supposed to desire close 
industrial relations with the mother country. 

What courses are open to England? A 
customs-union or zollverein—that is, com- 
plete tree trade within the empire and uni- 
form tariff system against all foreign coun- 
tries, with provision, possibly, for reciprocity 
treaties—has been suggested. This pro- 
posal is, however, too radical from the 
colonial viewpoint. Neither Canada nor 
Australia wishes free trade with the United 
Kingdom. Both colonies are protectionist, 
and they are determined to foster their local 
industries and to restrict imports even from 
the mother country. In the words of an 
Australian journal: ‘‘Why exclude America 
and Germany if England is to swamp 
our markets and destroy our nascent manu- 
facturers?’’ Another Australian paper 
bluntly says: ‘‘ It is really against British 
manufactures that the present tariff is levied, 
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and the protectionists did all they could to 
make it higher.’’ Canadian opinion 
coincides with this. In short, the seif- 
governing colonies have not the remotest 
intention of giving up the right to exclude 
British products or to promote their own 
industries by high duties, bounties, etc. 
The American or German plan of free trade 
within the federal union is not acceptable to 
Canadian and Australian subjects of King 
Edward. They value their autonomy and 
will take no step toward fo/itica/ union with 
England. ‘‘No political union, no customs 
union,’’ is the generally recognized formula. 

What is the alternative? Mr. Chamber- 
lain is understood to have in mind séparate 
preferential tariff arrangements with the 
several self-governing countries. Canada 
supplies England with grain and other food 
products; Australia with wool and other 
raw materials, and so on. Were duties 
imposed on American, German and other 
foreign goods imported into the United 
Kingdom in competition with colonial 
goods, and were freedom of trade accorded 
@s a special favor to the colonies, the result 
would be to increase the trade of the latter 
in the mother country at the expense of 
foreign manufacturers. 

It is admittedly impossible to give such 
preferences to the colonies without placing 
duties of a substantial sort upon the food 
imported into England from America and 
other countries and upon raw materials. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not shrink from this 
prospect, at least so far as the taxation of 
food is concerned. As to raw materials he 
has thus far refrained from definitely 
committing himself, though Mr. Balfour, 


‘the premier, has declared himself opposed 


to duties on such imports. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals have startled 
the country. They have been discussed, 
however, mainly by those who are wholly 
out of sympathy with them. The colonial 
secretary will begin an active campaign in 
the interest of his rather vague scheme at 
the beginning of the fall. Meantime the 
ministry of which he is so conspicuous and 
influential a member is pleading for suspen- 


sion of judgment and the privilege of main- 
taining an ‘‘open mind’’ on the great 
subject. A mandate is to be asked from the 
voters; a general election is regarded as 
imminent. The government is gathering 
information, or codrdinating and digesting 
data already in existence, for submission to 
the electorate. A ‘‘grand inquest’’ of the 
nation is to follow, and the whole question 
of protection vs. the preservation of free 
trade re-studied in the light of present 
conditions and needs. 


It is to be added, however, that the Tory- 
Unionist party has not espoused, and is not 
likely to espouse, Mr. Chamberlain’s neo- 
protection ideas. Mr. Balfour is free to 
adopt any attitude he may see fit. He is 
anxious to obtain light, but he is in no sense 
a ‘‘convert’’ of the protection school. At 
least fifty of the Tory membership of parlia- 
ment are avowed free traders, and under 
the powerful leadership of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, late chancellor of the 
exchequer; Lord Goschen, another and 
greater ex-chancellor, and other distin- 
guished Tories are organizing to resist any 
attempted departure from free trade. Many 
Tories are neutral at present, but they are 
expected to range themselves against Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Liberals are a _ unit 
for free trade. All their previous differ- 
ences are likely to be sunk and forgotten in 
the presence of the new issue. A ‘‘big 
fight is on,’’ according to all observers, for 
Mr. Chamberlain has vigor, audacity and 
persistence, but the belief is widespread 
that he will be defeated in the next 
campaign—not perhaps by the Liberals, but 
by the dissentient Unionists who repudiate 
his propaganda. In the press the neo- 
protectionists have but slight support. 
Still, Mr. Chamberlain professes to have no 
doubt of ultimate success. He will under- 
take to convince the workingmen that 
dearer food will be no injury to them, as 
their wages will rise and the chances of 
steady and remunerative employment 
increase under the preferential tariff system. 
He offers cheaper tobacco and _old age 
pensions as compensation for the apparent 
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oss to be sustained by the masses. He 
points to the position of labor in the United 
States under high protection. 

The countries against which the new 
proposals are chiefly directed—the United 
States and Germany—are naturally display- 
ing deep interest in the British neo-protec- 
tion campaign. Preferential tariffs in favor 
of the colonies would necessarily restrict 
British trade with foreign countries. They 
might even lead to reprisals and tariff wars. 
In fact, this possibility constitutes one of 
the strongest arguments employed by the 
British free traders. 
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Progress of Primary Reform 

There is no denying the general popular 
interest in the question of primary election 
or’nomination reform. A very considerable 
number of the annual messages of the gover- 
nors this year referred to the subject, and 
made suggestions for new laws or for 
amendments to existing laws. In Minne- 
sota, where the most interesting experiment 
has been carried on during the past two or 
three years, there is a general feeling of 
satisfaction with the law, notwithstanding 
some of the difficulties which have been 
encountered and some of the evils that have 
cropped out. Governor VanSant expressed 
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SWAPPING HORSES IN THE MIDDLE OF THE STREAM 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


this feeling in his annual message, declaring 
that ‘‘ after a trial of the law, the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that it will be a 
permanent method of nominating candidates 
for office. Experience has _ suggested 
amendments and will continue to do so 
from time to time.’’ 

The outcome in Wisconsin is quite satis- 
factory. For four years Governor LaFollette 
has made nomination reform an issue; but 
the stalwart wing of the party opposed him 
in his issue. Last November, LaFollette 
was elected by a very large majority, but he 
did not carry the senate, which remained in 
the control of the stalwarts. The house 
passed a very satisfactory primary bill and 
the senate amended. A deadlock resulted, 
which was broken, however, by an agree- 
ment to pass the house (or LaFollette) bill, 
with a referendum clause. The bill is to be. 
voted on November, 1904, and if the 
majority of votes is cast for it, it becomes 
effective. Under the Wisconsin bill all 
primaries are to be held on the same day; 
the names of all candidates are to be 
arranged according to the Australian system : 
there is to be official supervision and a 
direct vote for all candidates. These 
features are insisted upon nearly everywhere “ 
as essential features of primary reform bills 
and were partially included in the recom- 
mendations of the Indianapolis Commercial 
Club’s Committee’s report (prepared by 
the chairman, former Minister to Austria, 
Addison C. Harris). The question which 
provoked most discussion in Indiana was as 
to the application of the proposed law. 
There were those who insisted upon making 
its provisions apply to all the cities of the 
senate and others wished it to apply only 
to Marion county, in which Indianapolis 
lies. Then it was suggested that each 
community be given the opportunity of 
saying whether it wants a direct primary or 
a delegate convention; but the politicians 
succeeded in defeating the whole question, 
so that it will go over for another session. 
In Michigan both parties declared emphati- 
cally in favor of reform; but the legislature 
only passed laws carrying ou: the pleage for 
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Wayne, Kent and Muskegon counties. The 
Kent county bill contained a referendum 
clause; but the people overwhelmingly 
voted for the application of the measure. 

In Pennsylvania where ballot and primary 
reform has been regularly promised for a 
number of years past by both Republicans 
and Democrats the senate is still cursed 
with the same unfair partisan ballot that has 
disgraced the state for ten years and the 
same inadequate primary laws that have 
made Quay’s ascendency easy of mainte- 
ance. In New Jersey Governor Murphy’s 
Primary Commission recommended official 
ballots, with party names to be submitted 
by the party organizations and the inde- 
pendent names placed on the primary bal- 
lot by petition; the election to be held on 
one of the registration days and only reg- 
istered voters to be allowed to cast a ballot. 
It looked for a time as if the politicians 
would defeat the bill; but the governor 
and his friends finally prevailed. 

The Massachusetts legislature passed a 
direct nomination bill for Boston, the opera- 
tion of which will be watched with interest ; 
as it is generally understood that if successful 
there it will be applied to other cities of the 
state, a clause of the bill providing that other 
cities can avail themselvcs of the law by a 
formal vote. Ciinron Rocers Wooprurr. 


ee 
Leo XIII and His Successor 


The death of the head of the Catholic 
church is even in these days, when the 
temporal power of the pope is only a mem- 
ory or a vain aspiration, an event of great 
importance. It will have not only religious, 
but social, political and moral consequences 
of profound significance. ~The Catholic 
church has special interests, in addition to 
those general interests which are common 
to all religions. Pope Leo XIII has been a 


liberal, modern, progressive pontiff. Firm 
and inflexible in some respects, irreconcila- 
able as regards the Italian government—for 
all his life as pope he lived as ‘‘the prisoner 
of the Vatican’’ and never ceased to protest 
against invasion of his temporal rights—he 


was mild and conciliatory toward other great 
powers. He was a philosophical and a 
‘*political’’ pontiff. He was considered 
the peer of the contemporary diplomatists 
of the first rank. He was in sympathy with 
the spirit of the age—with the tendencies 
toward democracy and individual freedom. 
While -he issued an encyclical against 
Socialism, he expressed warm approval of 
all conservative movements toward the 
amelioration of the conditions of labor. 
What is called ‘‘Americanism’’ in Catholic- 
ism had in him a tolerant friend rather than 
a severe critic. He was on good terms 
with the French republic, setting in this 
direction an admirable example to his sub- 
jects in France. He succeeded in improv- 
ing the position of Catholics in Cermany. 
Owing to his tact and insight, the Au/tur- 
kampf ended with unexpected concessions 
from the iron chancellor, Bismarck. Pope 
Leo loved literature ad poetry; he was 
the author of a book which his predecessor, 
it is said, had put on the ‘‘Index’’ as open 
to the suspicion of heresy. He composed 
verses and corrected proofs on his death 
bed. His long reign (he was made pope 
in 1878, succeeding Pius IX) and remark- 
able life furnish little material for attack by 
the sober-minded opponents of Roman 
Catholicism. 

And what of his successor? Though the 
theory is that the election of a pontiff by the 
college of cardinals is inspired by the purest 
motives it is generally known that politics, 
diplomatic intrigue, personal ambition and 
rivalry, party and factional interests have 
much to do with the determination of the 
issue of the conclave. Naturally, the elec- 
tion of an Italian was a foregone conclusion. 
Neither French, German nor American 
cardinals were in any sense ‘‘candidates’’ 
for the papacy, though there was some 
talk regarding the alleged expediency of 
electing some one not peculiarly identified 
with Vatican politics and complications. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era 
non-Italian popes were by no means rare. 
There have been Greek popes, Assyrian 
popes, German, Dutch, French, Spanish 
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MONUMENT TO CONFEDERATE GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


A striking feature of the work of marking and preserving the battlefield of Shiloh. This monument has been erected by the 
United States government from the plans of Atwell Thompson, engineer of Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn 
The foundation is of concrete; condemned shells and a gun used in the war are utilized forthe memorial. The tablet on the tree at 
right of photograph marks the spot where General Johnston was killed. 


popes. The English have furnished but one 
pope, Adrian VI, while America, being 
young, has had no representative in the 
seat of St. Peter. There is no probability 
of the recommencement, in the future, of a 
series of foreign popes. 

Reverting to the succession, there were 
several groups and several candidafes 
among the members of the sacred college. 
Cardinal Rampolla, secretary of state under 
Leo XIII, led those who favored a more 
rigorous policy. His candidate was Gotti, 
an austere, intensely zealous and pious 
cardinal, whose origin is very humble. 
The candidate of the moderates was Cardi- 
nal Sarafino Vannetelli, who was understood 
to desire the continuation of the policy of 
the late pontiff. There were those who 
thought it expedient to elect a neutral cardi- 
nal, a man without strong political connec- 
tions or sympathies and antipathies. Some 
wanted a ‘‘religious and apostolic pope,’’ 
others held that the position of the Catholic 
church, and especially of the congregations 


or monastic institutions, demanded the ele- 
vation of an able diplomatist. 

The actual result of the conclave is the 
elevation of a neutral ecclesiastic, the ven- . 
erable Giuseppi Sarto, cardinal and patriarch 
of Venice. Pope Pius X, as he will be 
called, is best known as a student of church 
doctrines and a preacher, and has been 
classed among the moderately liberal car- 
dinals. He is sixty-eight years of age, the 
son of a peasant, more noted for evidences 
of piety and iearning than political opinions. 


Ae 
The Mob Spirit 


Recent manifestations of mob spirit in 
various parts of the United States have made 
the growth of lawlessness a topic of universal 
discussion. A remarkable conference was 
heldat Chautauqua, New York, in August, 
during which all shades of opinion found 
expression. 

President Frost, of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, discussed the mountain feud as the 
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oldest form of lawlessness, a_ survival 
accounted for largely by physiographical 
conditions of isolation. He declared that 
the feud is clearly decadent; the greatest 
step toward the stopping of lawlessness 
having been taken by the mountain people 
prohibiting the sale of whiskey. Education 
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THE NEW PACIFIC (AMERICAN) CABLE 
Showing the length of the different “‘sections”’ from San Francisco 


to Manila. 
President Frost considers the antidote for 
the feud, and Superintendent H. M. Brock 
of Leslie county, Kentucky, representing 
the mountaineers, heartily endorsed this 
statement. 

John Temple Graves, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
spoke on lynching as a national evil, and, 
so far as the South was concerned, accounted 
for it as the only practicable measure for 
protection of white women under prevailing 
conditions. He mentioned two proposed 
methods of dealing with the evil: surgical 
operation on the negro criminal, or clothing 
the mob-posse with legal powers of judge 
and jury for speedy action. Mr. Graves, 
however, advocated separation of the 
negroes from the whites as the only remedy ; 
specifically he would constitute a negro 
state in the irrigable lands of the West in 
which alone the negro should have the fran- 
chise—in every other state the negro 
should be disfranchised. 

Rev. Dr. Dean Richmond Babbitt, of 
Brooklyn, New York, reported the results of 
personal investigation of the lynching of 
White, the negro rapist, at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. He found that the authorities could 


easily have prevented the affair; the mob 
was not made up of ‘‘representative repect- 
able citizens ’’ ; public sentiment is apathetic 
concerning punishment of the murderers. 
He emphasized the growing menace of the 
mob as a new form of American anarchy and 
contagious madness which none can afford 
to uphold or excuse. Incidentally he sug- 
gested, as one who had lived in the South, 
that ‘* one way to diminish lynchings of Jow 
blacks for rape in the South is to protect 
black womanhood from outrage by low 
whites in the South. ”’ 

Chief Justice Charles B. Lore, of Dela- 
ware, spoke on ‘‘The Relation of Law to 
Manifestations of the Mob Spirit,’’ empha- 
sizing the theory of our government, that 
the people must execute law through law- 
fully constituted agents. Mob rule brutalizes 
the individual man, destroys free govern- 
ment and increases crime. Justice Lore 
contended that in forty years of experience 
on the bench he did not know of anything 
but fair dealing and all the speed warranted 
for safe judgment in Delaware. Sheriffs 
who dare to do their duty in defending 
prisoners, and constant education of public 
sentiment in school, by the press, pulpit and 
platiorm that our safety lies in implicig 
obedience to the law, were the remedial 
suggestions advanced. 

D. M. Parry, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and Employers, 
spoke on ‘‘Mob Spirit in Organized Labor.’’ 
His thesis was that there is ‘‘a decided 
relationship between mobocracy and trades 
unionism.’’ He denied that organized 
labor exists today for lawful and beneficent 
purposes, that it is a movement for the 
uplifting of the working classes to higher 
planes of living, that it represents any 
principle except that of mob rule. Mob 
spirit he defined as 

‘In essence a hatred or contempt for 
government law and a desire of the vicious 
and ignorant to impress their will upon 
others by the exercise of physical force. 
Organized labor might be aptly termed 
a standing mob to distinguished it from 


the mob that is a thing of a night. 
Under its present leadership it is a great 























revolutionary force seeking to impress its 
will upon the country, threatening with 
starvation the toilers who do not join its 
ranks, frightening public men by its spectral 
vote, defying the authorities and coercing 
newspapers and business men with visions 
of ruinous boycotts. Organized labor in 
declaring that no man shall work and that 
no industry shall be conducted without its 
consent is setting itself up as a sovereign 
power superior and antagonistic to the 
American government.”’ 

Mr. Parry also took the position that ‘‘if 
the laws are enforced there is no room for 
any sentimental conciliation or arbitration 
business.’’ He insisted that the public was 
divisable into those who hire labor and 
those whose labor is hired; that government 
has been formed for settling quarrels between 
them by law; that the union demands are 
for the suspension of laws protecting rights 
of free labor and for the annulling of the 
right of free contract; that consequently 
‘twhen you ask an employer to conciliate 
and arbitrate you are asking him to com- 
promise with lawlessness.”’ 

Thomas Kidd, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, pleaded 
against the injustice of wholesale denuncia- 
tion of organized labor, declaring that the 
percentage of rioting in connection with 
political conventions, for instance, was 
greatly in excess of that connected with 
trades-union strikes. Not one per cent of 
25,000 strikes in the last seven years involv- 
ing 2,000,000 persons was accompanied 
by any rioting. He declared that more 
employers sympathize with than antagonize 
the trades-union movement and its demand 
for conciliation and arbitration of disputes: 

‘*The opponents of trades unions may be 
divided into two classes. The first class is 
composed of those who are financially inter- 
ested in keeping the workers divided, and 
the second class, those who are ignorant. 
As the organization of labor means higher 
wages and better conditions for the workers, 
the antagonism of the first class is natural 
under our competitive system. We expect 
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opposition from them, and we are prepared 
to meet it. It is with the other class, those 
who are ignorant, that we must deal, and 
through enlightenment and education along 
trade-union lines, convince them of their 
mistaken ideas. The conditions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers have been 
bettered through codperation. Their lives, 
and the lives of the women and children 
dependent upon them have been brightened 
through the beneficent influences of trade 
unions, but except to the close student of 
the movement, these facts are practically 
unknown.’’ 


Justice John Woodward, of the Supreme 


Court, of the State of New York, reverted to -*: 


the fundamental constitutional guarantees 
of trial by jury, due process of law, equal 
protection of the laws, freedom of speech 
and press, and under our form of govern- 
ment the covenant all of us enter into to 
protect every man in the right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ He 
denied that summary and cruel punishments 
operate to decrease the number of crimes; 
revenge is not the true purpose of punish- 
ment; technical rules sometimes made use 
of to delay procedure are after all the 
guarantees of preserving the rights of the 
innocent even in the face of popular clamor: 


‘‘The moment we admit the right of a 
mob to administer punishment or to adjust 
controversies under any circumstances, we 
concede the failure of government by law; 
we acknowledge our lack of capacity for 
self-government, and we have started upon 
the highway which has led other nations 
down to melancholy tragedies and to mili- 
tary usurpations. When this great mutual 
covenant is broken ; when the parties to this 
high contract stand indifferent, or partici- 
pate red-handed in the crime of taking the 
life, the liberty or the property of a fellow- 
covenanter, without reference to the law of 
the land, there is an end of the security for 
which we enter into a state of society, and 
the time is not distant when the people, 
distressed and harassed by the lawlessness 
of the many, will welcome a government 
which, while giving less of liberty, will give 
more of protection.”’ 
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VHERE is a perennial contest in Italy 
the like of which is not to be 
found in any other nation. Not 
that a question of church vs. state 
is anything new. It was perhaps 
the chief question during the Middle Ages, 
and few modern peoples are entirely without 
it. But there is only one pope and he is in 
Italy, and in that respect, if in no other, 
the Italian situation is wholly unique. 

The Italy of today has a superabundance 
of difficult probiems to solve, but, in the 
opinion of many competent observers, the 
quarrel of the state and the papacy consti- 
tutes the most hazardous of them all and the 
one toward whose solution the least progress 
seems to have been made. The issues are 
not merely concerning the appointment of 
church officials, the taxing of church prop- 
erty, and the legality of ecclesiastical mar- 
riages, but a matter far more critical than 
these, namely, whether the papacy is to be 
allowed to disrupt the nation by a reéstab- 
lishment of the temporal power in Rome and 
certain of the territories adjacent. Except 
for the little republic of San Marino, the 
italian state has been made continuous 
geographically from Sicily to the Alps. Is 
this continuity to be broken by the erection 
of a state within a state? Rome is Italy’s 
traditional capital. Is this city of strategic 
location and historical prestige to be aban- 
doned? In other words, is the work of the 
Italian patriots of a generation ago in the 
completion of Italian unity now to be 
undone? Such is the issue. 

It can hardly be questioned that no 
people, ancient or modern, ever achieved 
nationality under conditions of such storm 
and stress as have the Italians. The work 
was one, not of months or years, but of 
decades—one might almost say of centuries. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, and indeed 
until within the memory of men still living, 





Italy was but a geographical expression 
denoting a peninsula in the Northern Medi- 
terranean, but not a state. Politically it 
was but a congeries of petty republics, 
principalities, and oligarchies. Among 
these the so-called States of the Church 
held a sort of primacy. These were terri- 
tories in Central Italy which the old Frankish 
warrior, Pepin the Short, bestowed upon 
Pope Stephen, in the year 756, and which 
must be regarded as the chief source of the 
papacy’s weaknesses and sins throughout all 
the succeeding centuries. Until about forty 
years ago these lands were quite extensive, 
reaching the Po on the north and Terracina 
on the south and completely segregating 
Northern from Southern Italy. Over them 
the pope held sway as a temporal sovereign 
and from them the major part of his private 
revenues was drawn. 

The first half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the gradual rise of an irresistible 
spirit of union among the Italians; and 
when, in March, 1849, Charles Albert, king 
of the great northern state of Sardinia, abdi- 
cated in favor of his liberal-minded son, 
Victor Emmanuel, the country was thor- 
oughly ripe for the long-desired nationality. 
The constitution which had been established 
in Sardinia by the revolution of 1848 was 
no less scrupulously respected by the new 
king than it had been by his father, and it 
easily became the center around which to 
build the modern monarchy. 

Victor Emmanuel, as the constitutional 
sovereign, Cavour as the shrewd, far-sighted 
statesman, Mazzini as the prophet and 
enthusiast, and Garibaldi as the impetuous 
but generous knight-errant, then made Italy. 
In 1859, as the outcome of a joint war of 
Sardinia and France with Austria, Lombardy 
was annexed to Victor Emmanuel’s domin- 
ion. Parma, Tuscany, and Modena rose 
against their despotic rulers and declared 
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for union with Sardinia in 1860. In the 
same year Garibaldi made his famous expe- 
dition to Sicily and, Naples and brought the 
southern half of the peninsula, with the 
island, under Victor Emmanuel’s sway. 
Soon thereafter Umbria and the Marches— 
lands that had been part of the States of the 
Church—turned to Sardinia and, of course, 
were gladly received; and, in 1866, the 
rapidly growing Kingdom of Italy received 
Venetia as reward for her alliance with 
Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War with 
Austria. 

Except for the papal states, the unifica- 


tion of Italy was practically complete. ~ 


These territories had been much diminished 
by the defection of Umbria and the 
Marches, and, after 1861, comprised a 
quadrangular area about Rome approxi- 
mately only 125 miles in length and 40 
miles in width—about half the size of Sicily. 
The pope had indignantly refused to 
acquiesce in the diminution of his domin- 
ions, but had been powerless to prevent it. 
His possession of Rome and the territory 
immediately surrounding was guaranteed by 
a strong garrison of French soldiers which 
had been maintained almost continuously in 
the Eternal City since 1849. Nominally 
this garrison had for its purpose the pro- 
tection of the papacy from Austrian aggres- 
sions, but the longer it remained the clearer 
became its real mission. Louis Napoleon, 
the French emperor, deprecated the growth 
of astrong nation on the south just as he 
deprecated the growth of Prussia on the 
north. By giving material support to the 
pope he could retard Italian unity and at 
the same time have the appearance of per- 
forming a religious duty. His attitude 
toward Italian affairs was therefore always 
one of condescension and provoking equivo- 
calness. He was ever ready to join Italy 
in a war against her enemies—provided the 
gains of the war should be his; otherwise 
he had no sympathy with his struggling 
neighbor. 

The 14th of July, 1870, was fraught with 
issues of critical importance to the papacy. 
By a singular coincidence, on that day 
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while the Ecumenical Council which had 
been in session at Rome more than half a 
year was affirming by vote the doctrine of 
the pope’s infallibility, in Paris the French 
were declaring war against Prussia, and 
thus precipitating a struggle which was to 
revclutionize both nations and to spread its 
effects throughout a:! Western Europe. In 
the conflict thus begun the French expected 
the alliance of Italy, but instead of securing 
it they soon found themselves under the 
necessity of withdrawing the garrison at 
Ror-e and thus leaving the way open to the 
completion of Italian unity. At this junc- 
ture Victor Emmanuel made a final appeal 
to Pope Pius to yield the papal territories 
to the Italian state. The answer was a 
respectful but firm refusal. Finding the use 
of force necessary to the accomplishment of 
his purpose, the king sent an army of 
35,000 men across the papal border under 
command of General Cadorna. After the 
withdrawal of the French garrison, the pope 
had at his disposal 13,700 soldiers—some 
Swiss, a few French volunteers, some native 
Italians, and the pontifical zouaves, of whom 
11,000 were considered good military 
thaterial. The papal commander, Charette, 
eluded the efforts of the Italians to shut him 
up in Civita Vecchia and took up his posi- 
tion in Rome. Civita Vecchia was speedily 
taken in a combined land and sea .attack, 
and Cadorna’s army proceeded to the gates 
of the Eternal City. On September 16, a 
messenger was sent to demand surrender. 
The reply of the papal general, Kanzler, 
commander of the zouaves, was courage- 
ously defiant. 

The secret orders of Cadorna exempted 
the ‘‘Leonine City,’’ z. ¢., the vicinity of 
the Vatican, from attack, but the lines were 
drawn closely around it and, by September 
20, all was in readiness for an assault at the 
Porta Pia, a point near the railroad entrance 
to the city, generally agreed to be most 
vulnerable. The pope was no lover of war, 
and it is said that his orders to his soldiers 
were merely to make a show of resistance 
and then yield. In this way protest would 
be made before the eyes of the world 
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against the occupation of the city by the 
Italian army and yet needless sacrifice of 
life would be avoided. The papal forces 
did not yield, however, until several of 
their number had been slain. By nightfall 
of the twentieth the conflict was over. 


POPE PIUS X 


Guiseppi Sarto, born at Riese, June 2, 1835, created Cardinal and 
Patriarch of Venice, June 12, 1893. Elected 
Pope, August 4, 1903. 


Rome was held by Victor Emmanuel’s army 
and the temporal power was ended. 

The city was. at once organized on a 
military basis under the provisional gover- 
norship of General Cadorna. The papal 
troops, after receiving the blessing of the 
pope, and being allowed to make a tour of 
the Leonine City with banners flying and 
drums beating, were sent to Civita Vecchia. 
It was at first intended by the Italian 
government that the Leonine City should 
be left entirely to the pope in the hope that 
this concession would reconcile His Holi- 
ness to the new order of things. But this 
plan was found impracticable, in the first 
place because the people of the district 
demanded vigorously that they be not thus 
condemned to a continuance of papal 





despotism, and, in the second place, 
because the pope himself absolutely refused 
to accept the compromise involved in Victor 
Emmanuel’s offer. From that day to this 
the pope has consistently defied every 
attempt, direct and indirect, to secure his 
acquiescence in the loss of his temporal 
possessions. In general the policy adopted 
by Cadorna’s provisional government—and 
continued subsequently—was to treat the 
pope with every mark of respect and rever- 
ence short of the restoration of the temporal 
power. While threats issued from the Vati- 
can to the effect that unless the old order 
should be restored the pope would abandon 
Italy and take up his abode in some foreign 
country, presumably France, there was 
never any great danger of such a consum- 
mation. The traditions of Rome mean too 
much to the papacy to permit of an aban- 
donment of the city, even if better conces- 
sions could be secured elsewhere. 

In May, 1871, the last session of the 
Italian parliament at the city of Florence 
framed the so-called ‘‘Law of Guarantees,’’ 
designed to fix the status of the papacy 
in relation to the state. Inasmuch as this 
law has undergone no change since its 
promulgation the privileges granted by it to 
the pope and his court are interesting. 

They may be summarized asfollows: 


1. The diplomatic standing of a sover- 
eign power with right to maintain a court 
and send and receive ambassadors. 

2. Independent postal and telegraphic 
relations with foreign countries. 

3- The use of the Vatican and Lateran 
palaces, with certain other less important 
buildings. Not even the government offi- 
cials of Italy are allowed to enter these 
buildings except by special permission. 

4. The inviolability of the pope’s per- 
son. Attacks and libels on it are to be 
punished as if the king were their object. 

5- The relinquishment of the royal 
‘‘exequatur’’ and ‘‘placet,’’ 7. ¢., the king’s 
assent to the publication and execution of 
acts of the ecclesiastical authority, including 
the publication of bulls and the appointment 
of bishops. 

6. Complete freedom of meeting of the 
clergy. 

















7. Exemption of bishops from the oath 
of allegiance to the crown. 


8. Complete separation of civil and 
ecclesiastical courts without possibility of 
appeal from the one to the other. 


9g. The allowance of an annual sum of 
over three million francs from the state 
treasury for the pope’s use in lieu of reve- 
nues formerly received from his temporal 
dominion. 


Such are the conditions on which the 
Italian statesmen of a generation ago hoped 
to realize the dream of Cavour, ‘‘idera 
chiesa in libero stato’’—a free church in a 
free state. By the Liberals, particularly 
under Crispi’s leadership, the whole arrange- 
ment was, and still is, condemned on the 
ground that it leaves the papacy too inde- 
pendent. The Conservatives, who were 
responsible for the ‘‘Law,’’ tried to secure 
international sanction for it but failed, 
mainly because of the opposition of England. 
For a little time the pope seemed inclined 
to accept it, but the pressure of the uncom- 
promising clericals and the influence of 
France at last turned him _ irrevocably 
against it. Although he profits by its terms 
in respect to such matters as ambassadors, 
church courts, appointments, etc., he does 
not recognize that these prerogatives are the 
gift of any outside authority, but rather 
considers them merely the continuations of 
his traditional privileges and powers. The 
money appropriated every year by the state 
for the papal use lies uncalled for in the 
treasury. By law, whatever sum is in the 
treasury to the papal credit at the death ofa 
pope reverts to the state. So in 1878 at the 
accession of Leo XIII the sum that had 
accumulated since 1871 was taken over by 
the government. During the long reign of 
Leo this fund has been accumulating at the 
rate of nearly $700,000 per year, and wil] 
again be taken up by the state. If the pope 


should use the money he would thereby 
recognize the ‘‘bargain’’ by which it was 
set to his account, a thing which neither of 
the holders of the papal office since 1870 
was willing to do. 

>And yet the attitude of Leo and most of 
the officials who surrounded him in our 
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own day was by no means as hostile as 
twenty years ago. While there aré a few 
irreconcilables in the Vatican, Leo was too 
much of a statesman to lose the chance of 
regaining something by making a vain 
demand ior the restoration of everything. 
The old idea of a reconstruction of Italy, 
under the presidency of the pope, has been 
entirely abandoned. There is little thought 
any more of regaining the territories lost in 
1861. There is just as little hope of recov- 
ering those in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome lost in 1870. In fact, the pope 


knows that the possibility of regaining even 
the city of Rome is infinitesimal. 





THE LATE POPE LEO XIII 
Gioacchimo Pecci, born at Carpineto, March 2, 1810, elected 
Pope February, 1878, died July 20, 1903. 

What.then, do the papists ask? _Practi- 
cally this: that the Leonine City be relin- 
quished to the pope in full sovereignty and 
that the Italian government move its capital 
to some other city, probably back to Flor- 
ence. The Leonine City comprises but a 
small portion of Rome and under this 
arrangement the rest of the city would con- 
tinue under the Italian government. The 
papal adherents ask the government to 
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move its capital in order to obviate the 
juxtaposition of* two capitals in the same 
city, which might easily lead to embarass- 
ing situations. The demand—at least for 
complete sovereignty in the Leonine City— 
does not seem unreasonable at first thought. 
But the principle involved is precisely the 
same as if the whole original territory were 
asked for. The Vatican wishes to have no 


legal connection whatsoever with the Italian. 


government. Every appearance of subordi- 
nation is to be obliterated. Although in 
practice the pope today enjoys substantially 
all the prerogatives that could be his under 
the arrangement demanded, yet he chafes 
uncomfortably under the impression which 
the world at large entertains that these 
prerogatives are his merely by the sufferance 
of the Italian government. 

The government regards the papal 
demands as based entirely on sentiment and 
challenges any nation to show the exercise 
of greater liberality in the hour of victory 
than is exhibited in the Law of Guarantees. 
To this the Vatican replies that the law has 
not been observed by the government and 
that by reason of this negligence it is not 
really a ‘‘guarantee’’ at all. It seems diffi- 
cult, however, to make much of a case on 
this plea. A few unfortunate occurrence. 
may be cited under it, but it would be easy 
to point to triple the number of instances 
where the government has gone beyond its 
legal obligation in suppressing anti-clerical 
demonstrations. It certainly is true that, 
not in hundreds of years, has the pope been 
more free from danger and outside interfer- 
ence than he is at present. 

Still, for reasons of policy if no other, the 
pope is bound to continue his course of 
opposition. This is because a large part of 
his revenues is drawn from people in France 
and elsewhere who are pledged to undying 
hatred for the Italian state. ‘‘A pope,’’ said 
Emile Ollivier, ‘‘ who was reconciled to 
Italy would lose the rest of the world.’’ 
So Leo continued to call on the Catholic 
powers to relieve him from his humiliating 
position, though he probably had not the 
faintest hope that any one of them would 


make the slightest effort in that direction. 
It was for the most part what a recent 
writer has called a ‘‘solemn comedy played 
for the benefit of foreign Catholics.’’ 

And yet there is a serious side to the 
matter. Leo did not merely pretend that 
he wanted the temporal power back—he 
actually wanted it. And, in lieu of the aid 
which he could no longer hope for from out- 
side powers, he some years ago developed 
a policy of internal pressure to the same 
end. This policy was one of obstruction, 
as it must needs have been, though it in no 
wise contemplated or even countenanced 
the use of violence. It consisted essentially 
in the non-participation of Catholics in the 
politics and governmental affairs of the 
nation. When it is remembered that 
ninety-eight per cent of the people of Italy 
are Catholics, it will be seen that there are 
at least great possibilities in the plan. No 
government could long endure if recognized 
by only two per cent of its people. 

As early as 1883 it’ was proclaimed that 
it was inexpedient that Catholics should vote 
at parliamentary elections, though it was 
added that, under certain circumstances, 
voting would not necessarily be asin. In 
1895 the pope went a step farther and 
expressly forbade Catholics to vote in any 
except municipal elections. The primary 
object of the decree was so to undermine 
the foundations of the Italian kingdom as to 
compel the restoration of the temporal 
power. 

The plan has not been conspicuously 
successful. Indeed it might almost be said 
that it has not been successful at all. It 
would seem that Leo, usually so astute and 
statesmanlike, misinterpreted the spirit of 
the Italian people in respect to this matter. 
No stronger proof of the popular esteem in 
which the national government is held could 
be desired than is afforded by the inconse- 
quential effect of the papal decrees. The 
mass of thinking Catholics are coming to be 
patriots first and religious partisans after- 
wards. As one writer has put it, ‘‘It seems 
to them mere pique to sulk in their tents, 
while there are questions of more pressing 

















moment to fight for in Parliament—relig- 
ious education, the marriage law, the 
struggle against socialism, perhaps some 
modification of the Law of Guarantees.’’ 
The wiser men in the Catholic church have 
almost unanimously protested against this 
phase of papal policy as being reactionary 
in spirit and notoriously ineffective in 
practice. The priests are frequently 
dependent upon the deputies from their 
districts for favors, the middle class Catho- 
lics want their share of the offices, and the 
nobles aspire to participate in the society of 
the court. It is to the interest of all to 
maintain friendship with the state. 

The result is that, except in the ultra- 
Catholic province of Bergamo, the papal 
injunction against voting is scarcely observed 
at all. There is no restriction on voting in 
municipal elections, yet the number of 
votes cast in them is but slightly greater 
than in national elections. For example, 
in 1895, sixty-three per cent of the regis- 
tered electors voted in the local elections, 
while in the last three parliamentary elec- 
tions, the proportion has varied from fifty- 
eight to fifty-nine per cent. It is evident 
that this poor showing results far more from 
the indifference of the people to political 
activity than from the papal orders. Only 
a little over seven per cent of the popula- 
tion has even the right to vote. Several 
times Pope Leo was asked to rescind the 
non expedit, but he steadily refused. ‘‘As 
long as I live,’’ he is reported to have said, 
‘the non expedit will be maintained; my 
successor will see what is best to do after- 
wards.’’ There can be little doubt that 
under the new régime the policy will be 
discontinued. 

The pope of today does not deny the 
legitimacy of the Italian government; he 
only asks it to remove its capital and give 
him absolute independence in the Leonine 
City. That done, the papal party woultl 
be ready to bring forward a program of 
concerted action of church and _ state. 
They would have it so that men would no 
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longer be distracted by their inconsistent 
duties to the two—so that they might be 
good churchmen and good citizens at the 
same time. It is in socialism that Pope 
Leo saw the greatest danger to both church 
and state: therefore, he contended, both 
must fight socialism, the state suppressing 
its propaganda, the church implanting cor- 
rective ideas in the minds of the people. 
Likewise the state must undertake to pre- 
vent the propagation of heretical religious 
beliefs—as the tenets of Protestantism— 
while the church will use all its influence 
against the growth of democracy. Under 
this view Cavour’s dictum is to be reversed. 
Italy is to be a free state within a free 
church. And no act is to be left unper- 
formed which will prove to the world the 
complete and sovereign independence of 
the papal authority. 

But the state is seeking no such alliance. 
Its enemies are numerous and its difficulties 
great, but it is at least open to question 
whether a papal reconciliation would confer 
any lasting benefit. The advantages would 
be almost wholly with the pope. The 
friendship of the pope is to be had 
only by yielding to his terms and such a 
capitulation would lower Italy inestimably 
in the eyes of the world at large. The true 
policy of the state seems to be that of delay. 
The world is rapidly losing interest in the 
temporal power and not many more decades 
will elapse before the question will have 
passed into the limbo of the forgotten. 
The pope will one day come to recognize 
that his true spiritual functions are not 
necessarily impaired by the loss of ,his 
temporal dominions and that it is quite 
possible for him to become a citizen of 
Italy and yet not be degraded to the rank 
of a mere ‘‘chaplain to the House of 
Savoy.’’ Perhaps if it were not for the 
uncompromising tone of the Radicals, whose 
support he could not quite bring himself to 
forego, the sane and sensible Leo would 
have been ready to acknowledge himself 
convinced of these things years ago. 
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BY T. G. 


Author of ** Stories of New France,”’ 


HE traveler who has in view a care- 
ful study of Eastern Canada can 
not but be moved by the rugged 
grandeur of the approach to Hali- 
fax Harbor, the Atlantic gateway 

to the Dominion, whose magnificent waters 

are open to navigation summer and winter. 

This strongly fortified place is among the 

youngest of the North American cities situ- 

ated along the coast of the continent. It 
was founded in 1749 when the English at 
length determined to make good their title 
to Nova Scotia by establishing a strong and 
permanent settlement on Chebucto Bay. 

In June and July of that year nearly three 

thousand settlers, under the leadership of 

Edward Cornwallis, arrived on the sloop- 

of-war Sphinx and built a small town which 

was surrounded by a stockade against the 
attacks of the Micmac Indians and hadit- 
ants, who, incited by the emissaries of the 
government of Quebec, kept up a continu- 
ous guerilla warfare against the English 
until, six years after the arrival of Cornwallis, 
the cruel exile of the Acadians gave an 
abiding peace to the colonists. 

The approach to Halifax is a fine one. 

After leaving the stormy Atlantic, a deep 

and broad channel leads inland until 
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** Canada’s Sons on Kopje and Veldt.”’ 


McNab Island is reached. Here Chebucto 
Bay is only three miles wide and at this 
point the interest of the traveler is greatly 
aroused by his surroundings. On the right 
is a lighthouse warning the mariner off 
Thundercap Shoal and on the left, from a 
granite cliff one hundred and fifty feet high, 
frowns the battery of York Redoubt, éffectu- 
ally guarding the outer gate to the harbor, 
which suddenly narrows to a width of but 
one mile. The harbor itself is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest in the world. The 
fleets of all the Powers might maneuver, 
within it, and the largest vessels afloat can 
find a riding place. Vessels of all nations 
are seen swinging at their anchors, and the 
warships, which are never absent from its 
waters, bespeak the importance of the place 
as a naval station. That it is a great 
military place is amply illustrated by the 
numerous forts and towers that crown every 
point of advantage. On the west stand the 
batteries of Point Pleasant, on the east Fort 
Clarence, and on the small island of St. 
George’s, Fort Charlotte. But -over all 
looms Fort George, on Citadel Hill, at a 
height of two hundred and fifty-six feet 
above the level of the harbor. 

From Citadel Hill the traveler has one of 
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the most magnificent views to be seen in 
North America. The narrow Northwest 
Arm, where the aquatic sports of the city 
are annually held; Bedford Basin, broad 
and beautiful with its mumerous vessels at 
anchor or sweeping across its bosom; the 
scattered islands in the waste of salt waters ; 
the distant, turbulent ocean—meet the gazer 
as he looks seaward. But there is still 
another view: the busy city with its multi- 
farious life and its streets thickly dotted 
with military figures in brilliant uniforms 
attract the attention. As the eye wanders 
from point to point, magnificent gardens, 
distant forests, and purpling hills fill the 
varied scene. Days could be spent in visit- 
ing the points of interest within view of the 
city, but of especial interest to the visitor 
are the forts with their quick-firing and 
disappearing guns of the very latest models. 
The dry dock, too, is of great interest, and 
almost invariably some mighty leviathan of 
the deep with her massive armor and huge 
guns can be inspected while out of her 
native element. But forts and vessels for 
defense and destruction are not the only 
things to attract the attention. No city in 
America presents a greater number of fine 
A favorite one is up the Northwest 
On this 


drives. 
Arm and out the Prospect Road. 


drive a magnificent view of the ocean can 
be had, from the hillsides and if it is a time 
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of storm the continuous thunder along the 
rock-bound coast gives additional grandeur 
to the scene. Almost equally fine drives 
are those around Bedford Basin and the 
town of Dartmouth; on the latter drive the 
ocean is in view for fully six miles, while 
a long stretch of beautiful beach across 
which the restless sea continuously sweeps 
landward is seen crowded with bathers. 

The people of Halifax take great pride in 
their city, and have added much to its natu- 
ral beauty. The Public Gardens are proba- 
bly the finest of their kind in America and 
Point Pleasant Park is not much inferior 
in beauty. In the heart of the city, on 
the north side of the citadel, lie the 
‘*Commons.’’ In this spot the sham fights 
and military reviews, so essentially a part of 
Halifax life, are held. 

The first impression of Canada by way of 
Halifax is generally a novel one. The war- 
ships, the forts, the military figures in the 
streets give one the impression of being at 
the meeting point of the old world and the 
new; and so itis. Halifax is in many ways 
an English city, and is more imperial in its 
appearance and in the language and man- 
ners of its inhabitants than any other city in 
Canada. 

Before proceeding to the larger Canada 
of the St. Lawrence it would be well to take 
a side trip to the islands of Cape Breton 
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and Newfoundland; the former of which 
has so lately come into prominence as the 
home of a great steel industry and the base 
of the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy 


A BIT OF RURAL CANADA 


in America. The latter is still out of the 
great Dominion of Canada but is in such 
close communication with it that it is usually 
thought of as a Canadian province. 

Cape Breton stands as ‘‘a sentinel in the 
gulf.’’ Its history is ancient and fascina- 
ting. In the earliest times it was a ‘‘no- 
man’s’’ land, but was visited by vessels 
from Spain, England and France. In 1629 
Lord Ochiltree with sixty Scotch peasants 
tried to found a colony on the island, and 
one year later it is said that. Sieur Dennys 
settled in it; but it was not until the great 
conflict between the French and the English 
for North America began that Cape Breton 
became of real historical importance. It was 
then made a base for the French army and 
navy and at Louisburg nearly $6,000,000 
were expended on the fortifications, until 
the place became the ‘‘ Dunkirk’’ of America. 
It is not unworthy of note that several early 
writers claim it was at St. Paul’s Island 
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off the coast of Cape Breton that the explorer 
Verazzano perished. 

To reach the island it is necessary to 
cross the Strait of Canso, a _ beautiful 
canal-like stretch of water, fourteen miles 
long by one mile wide. A week might 
profitably be spent at Mulgrave visiting the 
beautiful places along the strait, but the 
finer scenes of the inland tempt the traveler 
onward. It is possible to pass across the 
island by either steamboat or railway, and 
both routes present enchanting scenes. 
The climax of beauty is reached in the 
Bras d’Or. This is a great arm of the sea, 
an ocean lake it has been fittingly called. 
Along it are clustered fairy-like islands; 
beautiful bays and coves; while towering 
mountains, with their clinging forests, make 
a magnificent background for the peace- 
ful scenes along this inland sea. At the 
Grand Narrows, half way between Canso 
and Sydney, a mountain 1,000 feet high 
gives a splendid view of the surrounding 
country,—distant towns, the stretch of the 
great lake with all its beauties, and the tow- 
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ering mountains to the north and west are 
all seen at a glance. Nothing could be 
finer, and the traveler as he gazes upon it 














eels that he is amply rewarded for his jour- 
ney to this remote corner of the earth. 
Leaving Grand Narrows the journey con- 
tinues through an almost equally picturesque 
country until the Sydneys are reached,— 
North Sydney on the north side of a broad 
and safe harbor and Sydney on te south. 
In the olden days this harbor was called 
Spaniard’s Bay. This part of the country 
has undoubtedly a great future before it, 
and the work of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company of Sydney promises to make Cape 
Breton one of the most important sections 
of Canada. 
runs southward, giving the tourist an oppor- 
tunity to visit Glace Bay, where Marconi’s 
station is situated, and the historic town of 
Louisburg. Louisburg has, however, lost 
all its ancient glory ; a little fishing village is 
all that remains of the once magnificent 
town. The French had labored on the 
fortifications already referred to for twenty- 
five years: the place was captured in 1745 
Pepperell and his New England forces, 
only to be handed back to the French by 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was 
here, too, that Wolfe first came into promi- 
nence as a great leader. When Canada 


A CANADIAN SUGAR MAKING CAMP 


From Sydney a line of railway’ 
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was finally conquered it was deemed wise 
to utterly destroy Louisburg, and for two 
years the continuous work of demolition 
went on. At the present time, even with a 
plan and a description of the fortifications, 
it is a difficult matter to trace the where- 
abouts of the ancient forts. 

As North Sydney presents the most direct | 
route to Newfoundland, the largest island 
in the new world, it would be wise on 
returning to that place to visit that land so 
little known and yet so rich in beauty and 
in natural resources. In only six hours the 
steamer Bruce carries the passenger from 
North Sydney to Port-aux-Basques. The 
first thought that must arise in any one’s 
mind on reaching Newfoundland is that he 
is on the land known to the Norsemen many 
centuries ago and rediscovered by Cabot in 
1497. For a century before the settlement 
of Canada by Champlain Newfoundland was 
visited by English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese fishermen. St. John’s was early 
taken possession of by the British, but was 
captured by the French in 1763 only to be 
recaptured in the same year by Colonel 
Amherst with his Highlanders and Royal 
Americans. During the war of r812 St. 
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John’s was an English naval base and its 
narrow harbor was crowded with prize 


vessels. 
For many years the island remained in a 


backward condition, and it was not until 


q 
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CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, OLD MONTREAL 


1880 when the railway period began that 
the wealth and possibilities of the country 
became known to the world. The future 
looks exceedingly bright, and the immense 
copper and iron deposits that have already 
been discovered only mark the beginning of 
gigantic mining enterprises. 

The point of main interest on the island 
is of course St. John’s, and the long stretch 
of railway between Portaux-Basque and the 
capital would indeed be tedious were it not 
for the everchanging scenes,—hills and val- 
leys, fiords, equal to the finest in Norway, 
mighty pine forests, stretches of country 
where game is found in abundance, are 
passed in rapid succession. The interior 
of the island is a veritable deer park, with- 
out inhabitants, while many of the bays along 
the coast are alive with game. Indeed 


Newfoundland of all places in the world is a 
huntsman’s paradise. At length St. John’s 
is reached and the traveler realizes how aear 
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the old world is to the new. It is the near- 
est port to Europe, and only 1,640 miles 
separate it from the Irish coast. 

In this harbor the Norsemen and the 
Cabots exulted in the discovery of a new 
world ; here for centuries the fishing fleets of 
the world have found shelter; here too Jac- 
ques Cartier and De Roberval rested on their 
weary journeys between France and Quebec. 
This scattered town, quaint and common- 
place; has a history of its own quite as inter- 
esting as that of Montreal or Quebec. 
And what a haven of rest it must have been 
to the early mariners who ventured down 
into the deep in their small and frail vessels. 
Its entrance is an impressive one, at one 
point but 1,400 feet wide with a channel of 
only 600 feet. This gateway is flanked by 
two guarding hills, Signal Hill, 520 feet high, 
and South Side Hill 620 feet. The inhab- 
itants are for the most part interested in the 
fishing and sealing industries, and at times 
the harbor is alive with sealing craft crowded 
with men ready to go forth for small 
renumeration on the arduous and dangerous 
work of seal hunting. 

The importance of this vast island is not 
yet fully realized. It must in time become 
a part of Canada, to which it is the key, 
and when it does its great resources in 
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timber, in fisheries and mines will be found 
to be one of the best assets any country 
could have. An agricultural country it can 
never be, as the Labrador current retards 
agriculture, although the summer climate is 












as in many other parts of Canada. 
Returning to North Sidney the traveler 
turns westward again, but is drawn aside 
from the better known beauties of the 
St. Lawrence by a desire to see that unique 
object of interest, the ‘* Bore ’’ at Moncton. 
Going northward this important railway 
center is reached. It is now reputed to be 
the center of a rich oil district, but until 
recent years its one attraction to tourists 
was the celebrated ‘‘ Bore.’’ The traveler 
standing on the shore of the river that flows 
past the town can at low tide see for miles 
the empty river bed with the vessels lying 
lifeless, awaiting the incoming waters. 
Suddenly in the distance a foaming wall of 
water appears, a roaring is heard as of the 
trampling of many steeds, then the river 
fills, and soon the vessels are afloat in their 
native element. The ‘‘ Bore’’ is a most 
impressive phenomenon; doubly so if seen 
by moonlight. . 
While in this region it would be well to 
journey to Prince Edward Island,—‘‘ The 
Island ’”’ as the natives call it; and truly it 
is worthy of the name. Its red soil is 
crowned With a deep rich green. It is 
‘¢ a paradise of verdure, bloom and foliage’’ 
and at its center the long ridge of forest adds 
beauty to the scene. It is the ‘‘ Garden of 
the Gulf,’’ and almost every square yard of 
its 2,133 square miles is fertile. Jacques 
Cartier gazed upon it on his first voyage, 
and Champlain took possession of it, calling 
it Isle of St John. In 1798 it received its 
present name in honor of the Duke of Kent. 
Charlottetown is its capital, and under the 
name of Port la Joie was first garrisoned by 
the French. In 1763 it became a British 
possession. It was in Charlottetown in 
1864 that the great scheme of confederation 
for Canada took shape. Prince Edward 
Island is a summer province, almost every 
part of it being beautiful and inviting. As 
it becomes better known wealthy Canadians 
and Americans will make their summer 
homes there. Agricultural products of 


almost all kinds can be produced without. 
much labor, as the mussel-mud round all 
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delightful and the winters are not so severe 
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along the coast serves as an excellent ferii- 
tilizer for the land ; fish teem in the waters, 
and some of the richest oyster beds in the 
world are found on its shores. 


[oor oe _ . a 


MAISONNUEVE’S MONUMENT, IN MONTREAL 


““On the spot,the gate of Fort Monte Royale in the Wilder- 
ness, where gallant Maisonheuve, backing in with smoking pis 
tols, covered the entreat of his timy band, and felled the great Iro- 
quois chief who clutched him * 


Returning to Halifax, the grand tour 
begins in earnest and after crossing Nova 
Scotia through a desolate region in which, 
however, gold is found in paying quantities, 
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Windsor is reached. ‘This town is in the 
heart of a fertile country, and is especially 
noted as having been the home of Judge 


THE MIRACLE WORKING STATUE OF 
STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 


Haliburton (Sam Slick). There, too, for 
several years lived Charles G. D. Roberts, 
who, by his romances, has done so much to 
make that part of Canada known to the 
world. Grand Pré, the land of the Acadians, 
the Basin of Minas Blomidon rising in majes- 
tic boldness from the Bay of Fundy, are all 
spots worth visiting. But richer scenes are 
to follow; along the Annapolis Valley the 
fields and orchards are ‘‘fair as the garden 
of the Lord.’’ At length Annapolis is 
reached, and while the beauty of the sur- 
roundings is entertaining, the history of the 
place is much more so. Here was the old 
Acadian capital, founded by Poutrincourt 
under the name of Port Royal in 1606. In 
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1613 that distinguished sea rover, Captain 
Samuel Argall, swept down upon the place 
and destroyed it. It was in the early days 
the scene of many conflicts, and was cap- 
tured and recaptured until in 1710 General 
Nicholson forced the governor of the place 
to surrender. He then named it Annapolis 
Royal in honor of Queen Anne, and an 
English possession it has remained until 
the present day, although it has several 
times suffered trying sieges. After drink- 
ing in the beauty of Annapolis and study- 
ing the remains of the old fort, the traveler 
journeys to Digby to take boat for St. John. 
He leaves Nova Scotia with an impression 
of having been in a land of wonderful prom- 
ise, a land rich in coal and iron and gold, a 
land with barren stretches of rugged beauty, 
of fertile fields and charming valleys. He 
is now for a few days to dwell in a region of 
forests rich in game and rivers teeming 
with fish, to pass through districts where 
wealth is but little known and where the 
inhabitants are a primitive people who in 
many instances have the manners and cus- 
toms of a century ago. 

St. John, the commercial capital of New 
Brunswick, has a fine harbor, which is open 
to large vessels throughout the entire year. 
It was discovered June 24, 1604, and was 
then given its name. The most important 
event in its early history is graphically 
described by Parkman, the heroic defense 
of her husband’s fort by Madame LaTour. 
After the Revolutionary war the Loyalists 
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flocked to the place, and it is with the year 
1783 that the history of the modern city 
begins. It has been visited by several 





























































destructive fires and one in 1877 swept away 
the greater portion of the city, causing a loss 
of $27,000,000; but the city has, Phenix- 
like, risen from its ruins, more beautiful and 
wealthier than before. There are many 
beautiful drives about St. John, and Rock- 
wood Park, consisting of 178 acres, is one of 
the finest pleasure resorts in Canada. But 
the most striking thing about the city is the 
Reversing Falls,—part of the day the water 
of Fundy tumbling into the riverand for the 
remainder the river leaping to the sea. 





A QUEBEC CALECHE 


The St. John drains a wide stretch of coun- 
try in New Brunswick, Maine and Quebec ; 
at its mouth it suddenly narrows to a chasm 
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but 500 feet wide and at this point the 
water rushing oceanward forms a fall; but 
this is only at low tide for, when the waters 
in the harbor rise twenty-six feet, the reverse 
happens, and the salt sea then tumbles into 
the retreating river. At half-tide this nar- 
row gorge is navigable. 

From St. John a most delightful river sail 
through quiet, placid, beautiful country 
takes the traveler to Fredericton, one of the 
fairest towns in Canada. It would be well 
to continue the journey northward up the 
river. The beauty of the wild regions 
about Grand Falls will well repay the 
expense and time. From Fredericton a 
few hours’ ride on the Canada Eastern Rail- 
way through the Miramichi Valley, a pictur- 
esque district famous for its trout streams 
and its moose and caribou grounds, brings 
the traveler to the Intercolonial, leading 
northward to the St. Lawrence. From 
Chatham Junction the journey continues 
through a country poor in material wealth 
but: rich in natural beauty. It is not, 
however, until the Metapedia Valley is 
reached that the tourist becomes enchanted. 
For miles the train winds along the narrow 
stream with its swift, smooth places and its 
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leaping rapids; for miles the mountains rise 
on either hand to a height of from 600 
to 800 feet. It is a region of little but 





BREAKNECK STEPS. QUEBEC 


beauty ; the soil is not fertile, the forests are 
not rich in heavy timber, but salmon and 
trout, the delight of the angler, play in the 
streams, while game birds are abundant, 
and moose and caribou can be found by 
any of the lakes. All day the train thun- 
ders through this beautiful region and the 
traveler is weary with much magnificence 
when his eyes close at night. On the fol- 
lowing morning he awakes to a contrast. 
He is in Montreal ; in a busy, bustling city ; 
a city of two peoples, a city of narrow 
streets and towering buildings. But Mon- 
treal is rich in memories and of greater 


historical interest than any other place in 
Canada save Quebec. 

Jacques Cartier visited it in 1535, Cham- 
plain followed his example in 1611, estab- 
lished a trading post there, and named it 
La Place Royale,—the present custom- 
house marks its site. In 1642 the gallant 
Maisonneuve founded Ville Marie de Mon- 
treal. In this spot dwelt such illustrious 
men as Daulac, La Salle, Cadillac and 
Bienville. In the early days of its history it 
suffered much from the attacks of the 
Iroquois. In 1760 Vaudreuil capitulated to 
General Amherst and with this event Mon- 
treal.became a British city. In 1775 it 
surrendered to General Montgomery while 
he was on his victorious march through 
British North America. 

The best view of the city is from the top 
of Mount Royal. Easy flights of steps with 
resting places from which visitors can view 
the opening scene lead upward to a high 
mountain top overshadowing the great city, 
or, if this method seems too arduous, the 
incline elevator carries the tourist in a few 
seconds to one of the noblest scenes in the 
world. It would indeed be a dull soul who 
would not become enthusiastic. Beneath 
lies the sloping mountain with its deep 
green foliage, then the city spreads fair and 
broad, a sea of buildings out of which rise, 





MONTCALM’S HEADQUARTERS, QUEBEC 


like human islands, the great.churches of 
Notre Dame, the Jesuits’ Church, St. Peter’s 
Cathedral and many magnificent business 





















structures in the heart of the city, and at 
the wharves lie the gigantic ocean liners. 
Far away gleam the Rapids of Lachine, 
and, if the sky is unclouded, the distant 








THE FAMOUS CHURCH AT LORETTE 


Green Mountains of Vermont on the east, 
the Adirondacks on the south and the 
Laurentians on the north can all be distin- 
guished. After enjoying this scene with its 
infinite suggestions, and in contrast with 
this sublimity the beauty of Mount Royal 
Park, the traveler is prepared to visit in 
detail the ‘‘sights and shrines’’ of Montreal. 
A mere enumeration and description of 
these, with their historical associations, 
would fill a volume, and only a few of the 
more important can even be mentioned. 
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The site of La Place Royale, where 
Champlain founded his trading post, of the 
Fort de Ville-Marie, of the residence of 
Governor de. Callieres, of the house of 
Du Luth, of the residence of Maisonneuve, 
and a dozen other spots of historical interest 
have all been marked with tablets by the 
Antiquarian Society. The point of most 
interest, however, is the parish church, 
Notre Dame de Montreal. _In front of it is 
the Place d’Armes, the center of the city’s 
life, with a splendid statue of Maisonneuve. 
Rising high above this monument is the 
magnificent church capable of seating 
15,000 people. Its decorations are most 
impressive and its towers, 227 feet high, 
give a splendid view of the city. In one 
tower is the largest bell in America, ‘‘Le 
Gros Bourdon.”’ 

This bell is only sounded on such a 
solemn occasion as the death of a pope. 
In the opposite tower are ten other large 
bells requiring eighteen men to ring them. 
Other notable points in Montreal are the 
Chateau de Ramezay, in which the life of 
the court of old France was reproduced in 
the new world and in which dwelt Benjamin 
Franklin and Charles Carroll when they 
came to Canada in 1776 to negotiate the 
cession of the country to the United States, 
the seminary of St. Sulpice erected in 1710, 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, a copy of St. Peter’s 
of Rome, and the Jesuits’ Church, famous 
for its frescos. The markets and squares 





THE HOTEL FRONTENAC, ON THE HEIGHTS OF QUEBEC 
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should all be visited some of the modern 
business buildings are worthy of inspection, 
and no visitor should leave Montreal with- 
out seeing the great Victoria Bridge. 





SOUS LE CAP STREET, QUEBEC 


After a-needed rest the voyage to Quebec 
should be made,—a night voyage, as the 
scenery along the river is on the whole 





monotonous and uninteresting. The history 
of this city is the most entertaining in 
America. It was discovered by Jacques 
Cartier in 1535 and in 1541 he, under the 
leadership of De Roberval, attempted to 
make a permanent settlement at Cap-Rouge 
but hopelessly failed. In 1608 Champlain 
arrived at Stadacona, as it was then known, 
and founded Quebec. Five times the city 
has suffered sieges; when Champlain in 
1629 surrendered to Sir David Kirke, when 
Sir William Phipps was driven back by 
Frontenac, when, in 1759, Wolfe success- 
fully conducted one of the greatest sieges 
in the world’s history, in 1760 when 
De Levis made an attempt to recapture the 
city from General Murray, and finally in 
1775 when Montgomery and Arnold failed 
to force Guy Carleton to surrender. 

As the steamer approaches the city in the 
early morning, Wolfe’s Cove, the Plains of 
Abraham, the tablet marking the spot where 
Montgomery fell, vividly recall these sieges. 
When the wharf is reached the visitor find 
himself in a new world, a French world, 
and unless he has a knowledge of that 
language he cannot thoroughly enjoy the 
old city. A splendid bird’s-eye view is 
obtained from Dufferin Terrace. From this 
historic spot can be seen the quaint Lower 





WHEN THE RIVER ‘‘TAKES’’ 














Town, redolent with the old world sugges- 
tions, the broad river, the town of Levis on 
opposite shore ; down the river the beauti- 
ful Island of Orleans, the magnificent Falls 
of Montmorency and far in the distance the 
‘‘bald awful head’’ of Cap Tourmente. All 
along either shore are picturesque little 
villages with the shining spires of the 
churches about which they cluster gleaming 
in the morning sunlight. By many experi- 
enced travelers the scene from the terrace 
is said to be the finest in the world. 

The citadel is naturally the center of 
attraction in Quebec. It stands on a 
Gibraltar-like rock, 303 feet above the 
river. A chain gate bars the entrance 
to the ancient fort. Within, the soldiers 
marching across the square, the numer- 
ous guns looking from the embrasure, 
and the piles of shot, carry the mind back 
to the days of ‘‘ battles long ago.’’ The 
king’s bastion overlooking the river gives a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
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A mere enumeration cannot be made of the 
places that should be visited, but no one 
should miss seeing Laval University with its 
excellent museum and art gallery, the richly 
decorated basilica, the English cathedral, 
the Ursuline convent, the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the ruins of the Chateau 
Bigot, the gates of the city and the Chateau 
Frontenac which stands on the site of the 
old Chateau St. Louis. Of course no visitor 
to Quebec should fail to drive to the Plains 
of Abraham and see the spot where the 
battle which drove the French from America 
was fought, and the monument erected on 
the spot where Woife fell. 

Eastern Canada has still other points of in- 
terest. The beautiful Falls of Montmorency, 
seven miles below Quebec, and the shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré where the pyramids 
of crutches and canes and trusses and splints 
bear testimony to the miracles that are there 
daily performed, will both repay visits. And 
there is still left one of the sublimest regions 
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in the new world to be seen, the Saguenay. 
At the entrance to this magnificent gorge, a 
river it can hardly be called, stands the 
picturesque town of Tadousac clinging to 
the rocky and sandy hills. Far as the eye 
can reach up the deep black stream perpen- 
dicular mountains tower heavenward and 
between them crawl the fathomless black 
waters; but the grandest spot on this mag- 
nificent stream is the place where Trinity 
fronts Eternity, both sheer cliffs raising 
to a height of about 2,000 feet. Seen 
by moonlight the gorgeous spectacle of 
these two mountains with the tall figure of 
the Virgin clinging to the steep side of 
Trinity will leave an impression of sublimity 
on the soul that can never be forgotten. 

The trip up the Saguenay forms a fitting con- 
clusion to a journey through Eastern Canada 
and after it the tourist can return to Montreal 
to rest and prepare his mind for the beauties 
of the great west of the great Dominion. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the approach to Halifax. 2. 
Under what circumstances was the town originally 
founded? 3. What are its distinguishing features? 
4- Describe Cape Breton Island. 5. What 
importance had Louisburg? 6. What commercial 

ssibilities has Newfoundland ? 7. What historical 
interest has Annapolis? 8. What causes the 
reversing falls at St. John? 9. Describe the 
country from St. John to Montreal. 10. What is 
the nature of the view from Mount Royal? 11. 
What famous men are associated with the early 
history of Montreal? 12. Through what historic 
struggles has Quebec passed ? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is Louisburg called the ‘* Dunkirk ” of 
America? 2. What was the ‘Isle of Demons ?”’ 
3- For what was ‘*Sam Slick’’ famous? 4. 
What was the great Miramichi fire? 5. What 
heroic deed is associated with Daulac? 6. What 
city was founded by Cadillac? 7. For whom is 
Dufferin Terrace named ? 
9g. Who was Jeanne Mance? 
Anne de Beaupre? . 
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LL men are created equal.’’ So 
wrote Thomas Jefferson and so 
agreed with him the delegates from 
the American colonies. But we 
must not press too closely nor insist 

on the literal interpretation of the words. 

They were not publishing a scientific treatise 

on human nature, nor describing the physi- 

cal, intellectual and moral qualities of differ- 
ent races and different individuals, but they 
were bent upon an intensely practical object 
in politics and government. They desired 
to sustain before the world the cause of 
independence by such appeals as they 
thought would have effect; and certainly 
the appeal to the sense of equal rights 
before God and the law is the most power- 
ful that can be addressed to the masses of 
any people. This isthe very essence of our 

American democracy, that one man should 

have just as large opportunity as any other 

man to make the most of himself, to come 
forward and achieve high standing in any 
calling to which he is inclined. To do this 
the bars of privilege have one by one been 
thrown down, the suffrage has been extended 
to every man, and public office has been 
opened to any one who can persuade his 
fellow voters or their representatives to 
select him. 

But there is another side to the successful 
operations of democracy. It is not enough 





that equal opportunity to participate in mak- 
ing and enforcing the laws should be vouch- 
safed to all—it is equally important that all 
should be capable of such participation. 
The individuals, or the classes, or the races, 
who through any mental or moral defect, 
are unable to assert themselves beside other 
individuals, classes, or races, and to enforce 
their right to an equal voice in determining 
the laws and conditions which govern all, 


"are just as much deprived of the privilege as 


though they were excluded by the constitu- 
tion. In the case of individuals, when they 
sink below the level of joint participation, 
we recognize them as belonging to a defec- 
tive, or criminal or pauper class, and we 
provide for them, not on the basis of their 
rights, but on the basis of charity or punish- 
ment. Such classes are exceptions in point 
of numbers, and we do not feel that their 
non-participation is a flaw in the operations 
of democratic government. But when a 
social class or an entire race is unable to 
command that share in conducting govern- 
ment to which the laws entitle it, we recog- 
nize at once that democracy as a practical 
institution has in so far broken down, and 
that, under the forms of democracy, there 
has developed a class oligarchy or a race 
oligarchy. 

Two things, therefore, are necessary for a 
democratic government such as that which 
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the American people have set before them- 
selves; first, equal opportunities before the 
law; second, equal ability of classes and 
races to use those opportunities. If the 
first is lacking we have legal oligarchy; if 
the second is lacking we have actual olig- 
archy disguised as democracy. 

Now, it must be observed that, compared 
with the first two centuries of our nation’s 
history, the present generation is somewhat 
shifting its ground regarding democracy. 
While it can never rightly be charged that 
our forefathers overlooked the inequalities of 
races and individuals, yet, more than the 
present generation, did they regard with 
hopefulness the educational value of democ- 
racy. ‘*True enough,’’ they said, ‘‘the 
black man is not equal to the white man, 
but once free him from his legal bonds, 
open up the schools, the professions, the 
businesses, and the offices to those of his 
number who are most aspiring, and you will 
find that, as a race, he will advance favor- 
ably in comparison with his white fellow 
citizens.”’ 

It is now more than thirty years since these 
opportunities and educational advantages 
were given to the negro, not only on equal 
terms but actually on terms of preference 
over the whites, and the fearful collapse of 
the experiment is recognized even by its 
partisans as something that was inevitable in 
the nature of the race at that stage of its 
development. We shall have reason in the 
following pages to enter more fully into this 
discussion, because the race question in 
America has found its most intense expres- 
sion in the relations between the white and 
the negro races, and has there shown itself to 
be the most fundamental of all American 
social and political problems. For it was 
this race question that precipitated the Civil 
War, with the ominous problems that have 
followed upon that catastrophe ; and it is this 
same race problem that now diverts atten- 
tion from the treatment of those pressing 
economic problems of taxation, corpora- 
tions, trusts and labor organizations which 
themselves originated in the Civil War. 
The race problem in the South is only one 
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extreme of the same problem in the great 
cities of the North, where popular govern- 
ment, as our forefathers conceived it, has 
been displaced by one-man power, and 
where a profound distrust of democracy is 


taking hold upon the educated and property - 


holding classes who fashion public opinion. 

This changing attitude toward the educa- 
tional value of self-government has induced 
a more serious study of the nature of demo- 
cratic institutions and of the classes and 
races which are called upon to share in them. 
As a people whose earlier hopes have been 
shocked by the hard blows of experience, 
we are beginning to pause and take invoice 
of the heterogeneous stock of humanity that 
we have admitted to the management of our 
great political enterprise. We are trying to 
look beneath the surface and to inquire 
whether there are not factors of heredity and 
race more fundamental than those of educa- 
tion and environment. We find that our 
democratic theories and forms of: govern- 
ment were fashioned by but one of the many 
races and peoples which have come within 
their practical operation, and that that race, 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon, developed them 
out of its own island experience unhampered 
by inroads of alien stock. When once thus 
established in England and further devel- 
oped in America we find that other races 
and peoples, accustomed to despotism and 
even savagery, and wholly unused to self- 
government, have been thrust into the deli- 
cate fabric. Like a practical people, as we 
pride ourselves, we have begun actually to 
despotize our institutions in order to control 
these dissident elements, though still opti- 
mistically holding that we retain the original 
democracy. The earlier problem was 
mainly a political one—how to unite into 
one self-governing nation a scattered popu- 
lation with the wide diversity of natural 
resources, climates and interests that mark 
a country stretching from ocean te ocean 
and from the arctics to the sub-tropics. 
The problem now is a social one—how to 
unite into one people a congeries of races 
even more diverse than the resources and 
climates from which they draw their subsist- 




















ence. That motto, ‘‘e pluribus unum”? 
(one out of many), which in the past has 
guided those who through constitutional 
debate and civil war worked out our form of 
government, must now again be the motto 
of those who would work out the more fun- 
damental problem of the union of races. 
Here is something deeper than the form of 
government—it is the essence of govern- 
ment—for it is that union of the hearts and 
lives and capacities of the people which 
makes government what it really is. 

The conditions necessary for democratic 
government are not merely the constitutions 
and laws which guarantee equality, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, for these after 
all are but paper documents. They are not 
merely freedom from foreign power, for the 
Australian colonies enjoy the most demo- 
cratic of all governments, largely because 
their mother country has protected them 
from foreign and civil wars. Neither are 
wealth and prosperity necessary for democ- 
racy, for these may tend to luxury, inequality 
and envy. World power, however glorious 
and enticing, is not helpful to democracy, 
for it inclines to militarism and central- 
ization, as did Rome in the hands of an 
emperor, or Venice in the hands of an olig- 
archy. The true foundations of democracy 
are in the character of the people them- 
selves, that is, of the individuals who con- 
stitute the democracy. These are first, 
intelligence—the power to weigh evidence 
and draw sound conclusions, based on ade- 
quate information; second, manliness, that 
which the Romans called virility, and which 
at bottom is dignified self-respect, self-con- 
trol, and that self-assertion and jealousy 
of encroachment which marks those who, 
knowing their rights, dare maintain them; 
third, and equally important, the capacity 
for cooperation, that willingness and ability 
to organize, to trust their leaders, to work 
together for a common interest and toward 
a common destiny, a capacity which we 
variously designate as patriotism, public 
spirit, or self-government. ‘These are the 
basic qualities which underlie democracy— 
intelligence, manliness, cooperation. If 
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they are lacking, democracy is futile. 
Here is the problem of races, the funda- 
mental division of mankind. Race differ- 
ences are established in the very blood and 
physical constitution. They are most diffi- 
cult to eradicate and they yield only to the 
slow processes of the centuries. Races may 
change their religion, their forms of govern- 
ment and industry, and their language, but 
underneath all these changes they may con- 
tinue the physical, mental and moral capaci- 
ties and incapacities which determine the 
real character of their religion, government, 
industry and literature. Race and heredity 
furnish the raw material, education and 
environment furnish the tools, with which 
and by which social institutions are fash- 
ioned ; and in a democracy race and hered- 
ity are the more decisive, because the very 
education and environment which fashion 
the oncoming generations are themselves 
controlled through universal suffrage by the 
races themselves whom it is hoped to edu- 
cate and elevate. 


SOCIAL CLASSES 


Closely connected with race division in 
its effect upon democracy are the divisions 
between social classes. In America we are 
wont to congratulate ourselves on the 
absence of classes with their accompanying 
hatred and envy. Whether we shall con- 
tinue thus to commend ourselves depends 
partly on what we mean by social classes. 
If we compare our situation with an extreme 
case, that of India, where social classes have 
been hardened into rigid castes, we can see 
the connection between races and classes. 
For it is generally held that the castes of 
India originated in the conquests by an 
Aryan race of an indigenous dark or colored 
race. And, while the clear-cut race dis- 
tinctions have been blended through many 
centuries of amalgamation, yet it is most 
apparent that a gradation in the color of the 
skin follows the gradation in social position, 
from the light-colored high-caste Brahman 
to the dark-colored low-caste or outcast 
Sudra. Race divisions have been for- 
gotten, but in their place religion has sancti- 
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fied a division even more rigid than that of 
race, for it is sacrilege and defiance of the 
gods when a man of low caste ventures into 
the occupation and calling of the high caste. 
India’s condition now is what might be 
conceived for our Southern states a thou- 
sand years from now, when the black man, 
who had not advanced to the lighter shades of 
mulatto, should be excluded from all pro- 
fessions and skilled trades and from all 
public offices and should be restricted to 
the coarsest kind of service as a day laborer 
or as a field hand on the agricultural plar- 
tations. Confined to this limited occupa- 
tion, with no incentive to economize because 
of no prospect to rise above his station, and 
with his numbers increasing, competition 
would reduce his wages to the lowest limit 
consistent with the continuance of his kind. 
Such a development is plainly going on at 
the present day, and we may feel reason- 
ably certain that we can see in our own 
South the very historical steps by which in 
the forgotten centuries India proceeded to 
her rigid system of castes. 

There is lacking but one essential to the 
Indian system, namely, a religion which 
ascribes to God himself the inequalities 
which man has contrived. For the Indian 
derives the sacred Brahman from the mouth 
of God to be His spokesman on earth, while 
the poor Sudra comes from the feet of God, 
to be forever the servant of all the castes 
above him. But the Christian religion has 
set forth a different theory which ascribes to 
God entire impartiality as regards races and 
individuals. He has ‘‘made of one blood 
all nations.’’ It is out of this doctrine that 
the ‘‘self-evident’’ assertion in the Declara- 
tion of Independence originated, and it is 
this doctrine which throughout the history 
of European civilization has contributed to 
smooth out the harsh lines of caste into the 
less definite lines of social classes. For it 
must be remembered that Europe, like 
India, is built upon conquest, and the 
earlier populations were reduced to the con- 
dition of slaves and serfs to the conquering 
races. ‘True, there was not the extreme 
opposition of white and colored races which 
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distinguished the conquests of India, and 
this is also one of the reasons why slavery 
and serfdom gradually gave way, and races 
coalesced. Nevertheless, the peasantry of 
Europe today is in large part the product 
of serfdom and of that race-subjection which 


produced serfdom. Herein we may find 
the source of that arrogance on the one 
hand and subserviency on the other, which 
so closely relate class divisions to race 
divisions. The European peasant, says 
Professor Shaler (Atlantic Monthly, May 
1893, page 649) a keen observer, familiar 
with the peasant on his native ground, 
‘*knows himself to be by birthright a mem- 
ber of an inferior class, from which there is 
practically no chance of escaping. He is 

in essentially the same state as the Southern 

Negro. ‘There is a wall between him and 

the higher realms of life. The imprison- 

ment is so complete that he rarely thinks 

about the chances of escaping. Centuries 

of experience have bred in him the under-_ 
standing that he is by nature a peasant, and 

that, save in rare instances, he can acquire 

no other station in the land of his birth. 

It is characteristic of peasants that they have 

accepted this inferior lot. For generations 

they have regarded themselves as separated 

from their fellow-citizens of higher caste. 

They have no large sense of citizenly 

motives; they feel no sense of responsibil- 

ity for any part of the public life save that 

which lies within their own narrow round of 

action.”’ 

How different from the qualities of the 
typical American citizen whose forefathers 
have erected our edifice of representative 
democracy! It was not the peasant class 
of Europe that sought these shores in order 
to found a free government. It was the 
middle class, the merchants and yeomen, 
those who in religion and politics were liter- 
ally ‘‘protestants,’’ and who possessed the 
intelligence, manliness and public spirit 
which urged them to assert for themselves 
those inalienable rights which the church or 
the state of their time had arrogated to 
itself. With such a social class democracy 
is the only acceptable form of government. 























They demand and secure equal opportuni- 
ties because they are able to rise to those 
opportunities. By their own inherent nature 
they look forward to and aspire to the 
highest positions. 

But the peasants of Europe, especially of 
Southern and Eastern Europe, have been 
reduced to the qualities similar to those of 
an inferior race that favor despotism and 
oligarchy rather than democracy. Their 
only avenues of escape from their subor- 
dinate positions have been through the army 
and the church, and these two institutions 
have drawn from the peasants their ablest 
and brightest intellects into a life which 
deprived them of offspring. ‘‘Among the 
prosperous folk, there have ever been many 
classes of occupations tempting the abler 
youths, while among the laborers the church 
has afforded the easiest way to rise, and 
that which is most tempting to the intelli- 
gent. The result has been, that while the 
priesthood and monastic orders have sys- 
tematically debilitated all the populations of 
Catholic Europe, their influence has been 
most efficient in destroying talent in the 
peasant class.’’ (Professor Shaler’s article 
already quoted.) 

Thus it is that the peasants of Catholic 
Europe, who constitute the bulk of our 
immigration of the past thirty years, have 
become almost a distinct race, drained of 
those superior qualities which are the 
foundation of democratic institutions. If in 
America our boasted freedom from the evils 
of social classes fails to be vindicated in the 
future, the reasons will be found in the 
immigration of races and classes incompe- 
tent to share in our democratic opportuni- 
ties. Already in the case of the Negro this 
division has hardened and seems destined 
to become more rigid. Therein we must 
admit at least one exception to our claim of 
immunity from social classes. Whether, 
with our public schools, our stirring politics, 
our ubiquitous newspapers, our common 
language and our network of transportation, 
the children of the European immigrant 
shall be able to rise to the opportunities 
unreached by his parents is the largest and 
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deepest problem now pressing upon us. It 
behooves us as a people to enter into the 
practical study of this problem, for upon its 
outcome depends the fate of government of 
the people, for the people and by the 
people. 
RACES IN THE UNITED STATES 

loose and elastic sense ; and indeed we are 
We use the term ‘‘race’’ in a rather 
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not culpable in so doing, for the ethnog- 
raphers and scientists are not agreed upon 
the term. Races have been classified on the 
basis of color, or on the basis of lan- 
guage, or on the basis of supposed origin, 
and in these latter days on the basis of the 
shape of the skull. For our purpose we 
need consider only those large and ap- 
parent divisions which have a direct bearing 
on the problem of assimilation, referring 
those who seek the more subtle problems 
to other treatises. 

Mankind in general has been divided 
into three and again into five great racial 
stocks, and one of these stocks, the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic, is represented among 
us by ten or more sub-divisions which we. 
also term races. It need not cause con- 
fusion if we use the term ‘‘race’’ not only 
to designate these grand divisions which 
are so far removed by nature one from 
another as to render successful amalgama- 
tion an open question, and also to desig- 
nate those peoples or nationalities which we 
recognize as distinct yet related within one 
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of the large divisions. Within the area 
controlled by the United States are now to 
be found representatives of each of the 
grand divisions, or primary racial groups, 
and it 1s a most fascinating study to turn 
from the more practical topics before us, 
and follow the races of man in their dis- 
persion over the globe and their fina] 
gathering together again under the repub- 
lic of America. First is the Aryan, or 
Indo-Germanic race, 
which, wherever it 
originated, sent its San- 
skrit conquerors to the 
South to plant them- 
selves upon a black race 
related to the Africans 
and the Australians. Its 
western branch, many 
thousand miles away, 
made the conquest and 
settlement of Europe. 
Here it sent out many 
smaller branches, 
among them the Greeks 
and Latins, whose situ- 
ation on the Mediterra- 
nean helped in great measure to develop 
brilliant and conquering civilizations, and 
who, after twenty centuries of decay and 
subjection, have within the past twenty years, 
begun again their western movement, this 
time to North and South America. North of 
Greece the Aryans became the manifold 
Slavs, that most prolific of races. One 
branch of the Slavs has spread the power 
of Russia east and west, and is now crush- 
ing the alien Hebrew, Finn and German, 
and even its fellow-Slavs, the Lithuanian and 
Pole, who, to escape their oppressors, are 
moving to America. The Russian him- 
self, with his vast expanse of fertile prairie 
and steppe, does not migrate across the 
water but drives away those whom he can 
not or will not assimilate. From Austro- 
Hungary, with its medley of races, came 
other branches of the Slavs, the Bohemians, 
the Moravians, the Slovaks, the Slovenians, 
the Croatians and the Poles, some of them 
mistakenly called Huns, but really oppressed 
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by the true Hun, the Magyar, and 
by the German. To the west of the Slavs 
we find the Teutonic branches of the 
Aryans, the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
and above all, the English and Scotch-Irish 
with their descent from the Angles, 
Saxons, and Franks, who have given to 
America our largest accessions in numbers, 
besides our language, our institutions and 
forms of government. Then other branches 
of the Aryans known as Celtic, including 
the Irish, Scotch and Welsh, formerly 
driven into the hills and islands by the 
Teutons, have in these latter days vied 
with the English and Germans in adding to 
our population. The French, a mixture 
of Teuton and Celt, a nationality noted 
above all others for its stationary popula- 
tion and dislike of migration, are never- 
theless contributing to our numbers by the 
circuitous route of Canada, and are send- 
ing to us a class of people as different 
almost from the present-day Frenchman in 
his native home as the Italian or Portuguese 
is different from the Frenchman. 

In the fertile valleys of Mesopotamia and 
the Tigris, the Semitic race had separated 
from its cousins, the Aryans, and one remark- 
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able branch of this race, the Hebrews, 
settling on a diminutive tract of land on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean and 
finally driven forth as wanderers to live 
upon their wits, exploited by and exploit- 
ing in turn every race of Europe, have ulti- 
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mately been driven forth to America by 
the thousands from Russia and Austria 
where three-fourths of their present number 
are found. 

Another race, the Mongolian, multiply- 
ing on the plains of Asia, sent a conquering 
branch to the west, scattering the Slavs and 
Teutons and making for itself a permanent 
wedge in the middle of Europe, whence, 
under the name of Magyar, the true Hun- 
garian, the Mongolians come to America. 
Going in another direction from _ this 
Asiatic home the Mongolian race has made 
the circuit of the globe, and the Chinese 
and Japanese meet in America their un- 
recognized cousins of many thousands years 
ago. 

Last of the immigrants to be mentioned, 
but among the earliest in point of time, is 
the black race from the slave coast of 
Africa. This was not a free and voluntary 
emigration of a people seeking new fields 
for freedom from oppression, but a forced 
migration designed to relieve the white 


race from toil. All of the other races men- 


tioned, the Aryan, the Semitic, the Mon- 


golian, had in early times met one another 
and even perhaps had sprung from the 
same stock, so that when in America they 
come together, there is presumably a 
renewal of former ties. But, as far back 
as we can trace the history of races in the 
records of archeology or philology, we 
find no traces of affiliation with the black 
race. The separation by continents, by 
climate, by color. and by institutions, is 
the most diametrical that mankind exhibits 
anywhere. It is even greater than that 
between the Aryan and the native Amer- 
ican, improperly called the Indian, whose 
presence on the soil which we have seized 
from him has furnished us with a peculiar 
variation in our multiform race problem. 
For the Indian tribes, although within our 
acquired territory, have always been treated 
as foreign nations, and their reservations 
have been saved to them under the forms 
of treaties. Only recently has there sprung 
up a policy of admitting them to citizen- 
ship, and, therefore, the Indian, superior 
in some respects to the Negro, has not inter- 
ferred with our experiment of democracy. 
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Last in point of time we have taken into 
our fold. the Malay race, with some 
10,000,000 representatives in the Sand- 
wich and Philippine Islands. Like the 
Indian and the Negro, this race never, in 
historic times prior to the discovery of the 
new world, came into close contact with 
the white races. With its addition we have 
completed the round of all the grand 
divisions of the human family and have 
brought together, for a common experi- 
ment in self-government, the white, yellow, 
black, red and brown races of the earth. 


“AMALGAMATION AND ASSIMILATION 


Scarcely another nation in ancient or 
modern history can show within compact 
borders so varied an aggregation. It is fre- 
quently maintained that a nation composed 
of a mixed stock is superior.in mind and 
body to one of single and homogeneous 
stock. But it must be remembered that 
amalgamation requires centuries. The 
English race is probably as good an example 
of a mixed race as can be found in modern 
history, yet this race, though a mixture of 
the closely related primitive Celt, the con- 
quering Teuton, and the Latinized Scandina- 
vian, did not reach a common language and 
homogeneity until three hundred years after 
the last admixture. We know from modern 
researches that all of the races of Europe are 
mixed in their origin, but we also know that 
so much of that mixture as resulted in amal- 
gamation occurred at a time so remote that 
it has been ascribed to the StoneAge. (See 
Ripley, ‘‘Races of Europe,’’ chapters XVII 
and XVIII.) The later inroads have either 
been but temporary and have left but slight 
impression, or they have resulted in a divi- 
sion of territory. Thus the conquest of 
Britain by the Teutons andthe Normans 
has not produced amalgamation so much as 
it has caused a segregation of the Celts in 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and of the 
Teutons, with their later but slight infusion 
of Normans, in England. On the continent 
of Europe this segregation has been even 
more strongly marked. The present strati- 
fication of races and nationalities has fol- 
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lowed the upheavals and inroads of a thou- 
sand years introduced by the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire. Two developments 
have taken place. A conquering race has 
reduced a native population in part to sub- 
jection, and has imposed upon the natives its 
laws, customs and language. In course of 
time, the subject race becomes a lower 
social class and slowly assimilates with the 
upper classes, producing a homogeneous 
nationality with a new evolution of laws, 
customs and language. This is the history 
of four great nations of Europe, the French, 
the German, the English, the Italian. The 
other development has been the segrega- 
tion of a portion of the conquered race, who, 
having fled their conquerers, avoid actual 
subjection by escaping to the mountains and 
islands. Here they preserve their original 
purity of stock and language. This is the 
history of Austro-Hungary, whose earlier 
population of Slavs has been scattered right 
and left by German and Hun and who 
now constitute separate ‘branches and 
dialects of the unassimilated races. That 
Austro-Hungary, with its dozen languages, 
should be able to hold together as a ‘‘dual 
empire’’ for many years is one of the mar- 
vels of history, and is frequently ascribed to 
that which is the essence of autocracy, 
namely, the personal hold of the emperor. 

The little bundle of republics known as 
Switzerland is a federation of French, Ger- 
mans and Italians who retain their lan- 
guages and have developed what, out of such 
a conflict of races has elsewhere never 
developed, a high grade of democratic gov- 
ernment. Here, in historic times, there 
has-been no amalgamation of races or assim- 
ilation of languages, but there has been the 
distinct advantage of a secluded freedom 
from surrounding feudal lords, which natur- 
ally led to a loose federation of independent 
cantons. It is Switzerland’s mountains and 
not her mixed races that have promoted her 
democracy. At the other end of the world 
the highest development of democracy is in 
the colonies of Australasia, where a homoge- 
neous race, protected from foreign foes, and 
prohibiting the immigration of alien races 
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and inferior classes, has worked out self- 
government in politics and industry. In the 
Roman Empire we see the opposite extreme. 
At first a limited republic, the extension of 
conquests and the incorporation of alien 
races led to that centralization of power 
in the hands of one man which transformed 
the republic into the empire. The British 
Empire, which today covers all races of the 
earth, is democratic as regards Englishmen, 
but despotic as regards subject races. ‘Tak- 
ing the empire as a whole, neither amalga~ 


mation nor self-government is within the 
bounds of its constitutional growth. 

In America, on the other hand, we 
have attempted to unite all races in one 
commonwealth and one elective govern- 
We have, indeed, a most notable 
advantage compared with other countries 


ment. 


where race divisions have undermined 
democracy. A single language became 
dominant from the time of the earliest per- 
manent settlement, and all subsequent races 
and languages must adopt the established 
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medium. This is essential, for it is not 
physical amalgamation that unites man- 
kind, it is mental community. To be 
great a nation need not be one of blood, 
it must be of one mind. Racial inequality 
and inferiority are fundamental only to the 
extent that they prevent mental and moral 
assimilation. If we think together we can 
act together, and the organ of common 
thought and action is common language. 
Through the prism of this noble instrument 
of the human mind all other instruments 
focus their powers of assimilation upon the 
new generations as they come forth from 
the disunited immigrants. The public 
schools, the newspapers, the books, the 
political parties, the trade unions, the 
religious propagandists, with their manifold 
agencies of universal education, the rail- 
roads with their inducements to our unpar- 
alleled mobility of population, are all 
dependent upon our common language for 
their high efficiency. Herein are we for- 
tunate in our plans for the Americanization 
of all races within our borders. We are 
not content to let the fate of our institutions 
wait uponthe slow and doubtful processes of 
blood amalgamation but-are-eager to direct 


our energies toward the more rapid move- 
ments of mental assimilation. Race and 
heredity may be beyond our organized con- 
trol; but the instrument of a common 
language is at hand for conscious improve- 
ment through education and _ social 
environment. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. The essentials of democracy. 

1. Legal equality, 7. e., equal opportunity. 

2. Individual capacity, 2. ¢., intelligence, 
manliness, cooperation. 

II. The factors which produce individual capacity. 

1. Race and heredity. 

2. Education and environment. Greater 
emphasis now placed on former than in 
earlier days of American democracy. 

III. Social classes—their relation to superior and 
inferior races. [Illustrations from Euro- 
pean peasants and East Indian castes. 
Their incompatibility for democratic 
institutions. 

IV. American race origins. 
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1. Different bases for classification of races. 
Basis required in our discussion is that 
which will bear upon their capacities for 
self-government. 

2. Immigrant races: Aryan, Semitic, Mon- 
gol. Indigenous races: Indian, Malay. 

V. The discussion of amalgamation briefly antici- 
pated. Three kinds of race conjunction. 

1. Subordination, producing social classes 
and castes (Europe, India, and South- 
ern states). 

2. Tolerance, producing federated democ- 
racies (Switzerland). 

3- Assimilation, producing mental and 
moral community. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. In what sense is it correct to say that all men 
are created equal? 2. Compare democratic insti- 
tutions in Australia and Switzerland with those in 
America. 3. What are the personal qualities nec- 
essary to maintain self-government? Show how 
and why they are necessary. 4. Describe the sys- 
tems of social classes in feudal Europe, modern 
Europe, India, China and America. 5. From what 
social classes have immigrants come? 6. Distin- 
guish between social classes and racial classes. 
7. What is the modern classification of races, as 
shown by Ripley, compared with the earlier theories 
of race divisions? 8. What is meant by amalga- 
mation and assimilation ? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. What are the caste divisions of India? 
2. What importance has the Sanskrit tongue? 
3. To what race does the North American Indian 
belong? 4. How did Austro-Hungary become a 
dual empire? 5. What were the characteristics of 
the Stone Age? 6. What city has the largest Jew- 
ish population ? 
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WASHINGTON: THE PIONEER INVESTOR 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Author of “* Historic Highways of America.”’ 


» WHERE are few untold stories of 
more human than of 
Washington’s acquaintance with 
the Central West, his travels in 


interest 





that region, his land speculations, 


his hopes and fears and splendid dreams 
of the magnificent forest empire which in 
his day lay stretching from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi River. His 
service rendered to his country during the 
Revolutionary War and as president were 
so notable that it has seemed almost impos- 
sible to remember that he was one of 
~the most daring of pioneer explorers, 
shrewd investors and clear-headed promo- 
ters that ever set foot on the soil of the 
old West. It is difficult to believe that 
only four years before accepting the com- 
mand of the Continental Army under the 
Cambridge Elm, Washington had been sur- 
veying land and notching trees on the 
Great Kanawha River in what is now West 
Virginia, or that, a year after the Revolu- 
tionary War, Washington slept at least one 
night in the snow, under no cover but his 
military cloak, on a bleak West Virginia 
hillside ; it is not commonly known that he 
died the richest man, perhaps, in America, 
and.that more than half his wealth lay west 
of the Alleghanies ; it has not seemed to be 
easy to remember that this statesman had 
the best knowledge of the West of any man 


of equal position, and that he spent a large 
portion of his ripest years in pianning 
minutely for the commercial development of 
a territory then far less known to the com- 
mon people than Alaska is to us of today. 

To few men’s private affairs has a 
nation had more open access than we have 
had to George Washington’s. His journals, 
diaries, letters and memoranda have been 
published broadcast, and the curious may 
learn, if they choose, the number of ker- 
chiefs the young surveyor sent to his wash- 
erwoman long before his name was known 
outside his own county, or what the butter bill 
was for a given month at the Executive 
Mansion during the administration of our 
first president. Many men have arisen, 
noted for their strength of personality and 
their patriotism, who have suffered some 
loss of character when their private affairs 
have been subjected to a rigid examination. 
Not so with Washington. It is a current 
legend in the neighborhood where he resided 
that he was exceedingly close handed. 
This is not borne out in a study of his land 
speculations. Here is one of the interest- 
ing phases of the story of his business life, 
his generosity and his thoughtfulness for the 
poor who crowded upon his far-away choice 
lands. Beyond this, the study is of import- 
ance because it touches the most roman- 
tic phase of western history, the mad strug- 
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gle of those who participated in that first 
great burst of immigration across the Alle- 
ghanies just before and just after the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The hand of Providence can not be more 
clearly seen in any human life than in 
the youth Washington’s when he was turned 
from the sea and sent into the Alleghanies sur- 
veying on the south branch of the Potomac 
for Lord Fairfax, in 1748; it seemed unim- 
portant, perhaps, at the moment, whether 
the ten-year-old youth followed his brother 
under Admiral Vernon or plunged into the 
moaning forests along the Potomac. But 
had his mother’s wish not been obeyed our 
West would have lost a champion among a 
thousand. As it was, Washington, in the 
last two years of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, made his acquaintance 
with the forests, the mountains and the 
rivers in the rear of the colonies. The tre- 
mendous silences thrilled the young heart, 
the vastness of the stretching wildernesses 
made him sober and very thoughtful. He 
came in touch with great problems at an 
early, impressionable age, and they became 
at once life-problems with him. The perils 
and hardships of frontier life, the per- 
plexing questions of lines and boundaries, 
of tomahawk and squatter claims, the 
woodland arts that are now more than lost, 
the ways and means of life and travel in the 
borderland, the Indian customs and their 
conceptions of right and wrong, all these 
and more were the problems this tall boy 
was fortunately made to face as the first step 
toward a life of unparalleled activity and 
sacrifice. 

The influence of Lord Fairfax, whom 
he served faithfully now, soon brought 
about Washington’s appointment as one of 
four adjutant generals of Virginia. In rapid 
order he pushed to the front. In 1753 his 
governor sent him on the memorable jour. 
ney to the French forts near Lake Erie, 
and the year after he led the Virginia regi- 
ment and fought and lost the Fort Necessity 
campaign. ‘The next year he marched with 
Braddock to ‘‘Bloody Ford’’ of the Monon- 


gahela. For three years after this terrible 
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defeat Washington was busy defending the 
Virginia frontier, and in 1758 he went to 
the final conquest of Fort Duquesne with 
the dying but victorious Forbes. 

Marrying Martha Custis, the young 
colonel:now settled down at Mount Vernon, 
and his diary of 1760 shows how closely he 
applied himself to the management of his 
splendid estate. But the western forests in 
and beyond the Alleghanies—which he had 
before twenty-six years of age visited on 
five occasions—were closely identified with 
his plans, and it is not surprising that, as 
early as 1767, we find the young man writ- 
ing a hasty letter concerning western invest- 
ments to William Crawford, a comrade-in- 
arms in the campaign of 1758, who lived 
near the spot where Braddock’s old road 
crossed the Youghiogheny River. 

From this letter, written September 21, 
1767, it is clear that Washington had deter- 
mined to make heavy investments; ‘‘my 
plan is to secure a good deal of land,”’’ 
he wrote. He desired land in Pennsylvania 
as near Pittsburg as possible; if the law did 
not allow one raan to take out several thou- 
sand acres, Crawford was requested to make 
more than one entry, the total to aggregate 
the desired amount. As to quality Wash- 
ington was to the point. 

‘Tt will be easy for you to conceive 
that ordinary or even middling lands 
would never answer my purpose or expec- 
tation a tract to please me must 
be rich and, if possible, levei.’’ 
As to location, Washington was not con- 
cerned. ‘‘For my own part, I should have 
no objection to a grant of land upon the 
Ohio, a good way below Pittsburgh, but 
would first willingly secure some valuable 
tracts nearer at hand.’’ 

Washington correctly estimated the pur- 
pose and effectiveness of the king’s procla- 
mation of 1763. This proclamation at the 
close of Pontiac’s rebellion, declared that 
no land should be settled beyond the heads 
of the Atlantic waters. ‘‘I can never look 
upon that proclamation,’’ he wrote in this 
same letter, ‘‘in any other light (but I say 
this between ourselves) than as a temporary 
expedient to quiet the minds of the Indians. 
Any person, therefore, who neglects 
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the present opportunity of hunting out good 
lands, and in some measure marking and 
distinguishing them for his own, in order to 
keep others from settling them, will never 
regain it.”’ 

Washington was first and foremost in the 
field and intended to make the most of his 
opportunities. ‘‘If the scheme I am now 
proposing to you,’’ he wrote, ‘“were known, 
it might give alarm to others, and by putting 
them upon a plan of the same nature, before 


GREAT MEADOWS 


The row of white,stones marks site of old Fort Necessity. 


brothers had been members of the Ohio 
Company which in 1749 secured a grant 
of 200,000 acres between the Monongahela 
and Kanawha rivers. The company was 
never able to people and hold its territory 
and the proprietors each lost heavily. To 
similar organizations, Walpole’s Grant, the 
we could lay a proper foundation for success 
ourselves, set the different interests clashing, 
and, probably, in the end, overturn the 
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whole. All this may be avoided by a silent 
management, and the operation carried on 
by you under the guise of hunting game.”’ 

Crawford accordingly took tracts for 
Washington near his own lands on the 
Youghiogheny, ‘‘from a half-penny to a 
penny an acre.’’ 

Note that, at this early day (1767), 
almost all the land between the Youghio- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers—the country 
through which Braddock’s Road ran—was 
already taken up. A large tract on Char- 
tier’s Creek was secured by Crawford for his 
friend. Within five years Washington had 
come into the additional possession of the 
historic tract of 237 acres known as Great 
Meadows—whereon he had fought his first 
battle and signed the first and only capitula- 
tion of his life—and the splendid river lands 
known today as ‘‘Washington’s Bottoms,’’ 
on the Ohio near Wheeling and Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, and below. 

It is a very interesting fact that Washing- 
ton belonged to none of the great land com- 
panies which, one after another, sought 
to gain and hold great tracts of land. His 
Transylvania Company and the later Ohio, 
Scioto and Symmes companies, Washington 
had no relation. He secured his land like 
the plainest pioneer ; some of it he explored _ 
and marked in person, and for all of it 
he paid the current price at the land 
agencies. He headed no get-rich-quick 
scheme and fathered no land trust—though, 
because of his knowledge, influence and 
position, his patronage must have been 
sought frequently. 

What might be considered a single excep- 
tion to this rule was the body of men, 
among whom Washington was a generous, 
fearless leader, which sought to secure for 
the Virginia soldiers of the Fort Necessity 
campaign the bounty land promised them by 
Governor Dinwiddie, in 1754. Year after 
year, for twenty years, Washington was con- 
tinually besieged by the soldiers he led west 
in 1754, or their relatives, who implored his 
aid in securing the grant of land promised, 
and there is no more interesting phase of his 
life during these years than his patient per- 
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sistence in compelling Virginia to make 
good her solemn pledge. ‘To impatient 
and impertinent men, such as Colonel Mer- 
cer, he wrote scathing rebukes ; to helpless 
widows and aged veterans he sent kind 
messages of hope and cheer. 

The trouble was, everybody was claiming 
the land beyond the Alleghanies; the Ohio 
Company was fighting for its rights until the 
London agent questionably formed a merger 
with the Walpole Grant speculators. The 
Ohio Company had claimed all the land 
between the Monongahela and Kanawha. 
Washington, accordingly, had attempted to 
secure the 200,000 acres for his Fort 
Necessity comrades on the western shore of 
the Kanawha. In 1770 he made his sixth 
western journey in order to view his own 
purchases and make a beginning in the 
business of securing the soldiers’ lands. 
He left Mount Vernon October 5 and 
reached William Crawford’s, on the Yough- 
iogheny, on the 13th. On the 16th 
Washington visited his 1,600-acre tract 
near by, and was pleased with it. On the 
3rd of November he blazed four trees on 
the Ohio near the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha. He wrote: 

‘*At the beginning of the bottom above 
the junction of the rivers, and at the mouth 
of a branch on the east side, I marked two 
maples, an elm and hoop-wood tree, as a 
corner of the soldiers’ land (if we can get 
it), intending to take all the bottom from 
hence to the rapids in the Great Bend into 
one survey. I also marked at the mouth of 
another run lower down on the west side, at 
the lower end of the long bottom, an ash 
and hoop-wood for the beginning of another 
of the soldiers’ surveys, to extend up so as 
to include all the bottom in a body on the 
west side.”’ 

From this time on Crawford was busy sur- 
veying for Washington, either privately, or 
in behalf of the soldiers’ lands, until the 
outbreak of Dunmore’s War in 1774. For 
these bounty land surveys Washington was 
particularly attentive, writing Crawford fre- 
quently ‘‘in behalf of the whole officers and 
soldiers, and beg of you to be attentive to it, 
as I think our interest is deeply concerned 
in the event of your dispatch.”’ 
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When Walpole’s Grant was confirmed by 

King George, Washington greatly feared the 
loss of the lands promised to himself and his 
comrades of 1754. His own share was 
5,000 acres and he had purchased an equal 
amount from others who, becoming hopeless, 
offered their claims for sale. This grant 
was bounded on the west by the old war 
path which ran from the mouth of the Scioto 
River to Cumberland Gap. Accordingly, 
in September, 1773, Washington wrote 
Crawford to go down the Ohio below the 
Scioto. Washington did not know then 
that the purchasers of Walpole’s Grant 
had agreed to set apart 200,000 acres for 
the heroes of 1754. It is significant to 
note that he was particular not to have con- 
flicting claims; he originally wanted the 
soldiers’ surveys to be made beyond the 
Ohio Company’s grant; later beyond the 
Walpole Grant. And while war and other 
causes put a disastrous end to the promo- 
ters of all the various land companies with 
which Washington had nothing to do, the 
soldiers’ lands were saved to them, and all 
received their share. Washington also 
retained his private lands surveyed by 
Crawford and owned most of them in 1799, 
when he died. In 1784, Washington had 
patents for 30,000 acres and surveys for 
10,000 more. Briefly, these may be 
described as 10,000 acres on the south bank 
of the Ohio between Wheeling and Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia, and 20,000 acres 
in the Great Kanawha Valley, beginning 
three miles above its mouth, ‘‘on the right 
and left of the river, and bounded thereby 
forty-eight miles and a half.’’ 

Washington’s ethics and .his enterprise 
with reference to his western speculations 
were both admirable, but we can only hint of 
them here. He was strict with himself and 
with others, but he knew how to be lenient 


“when leniency would not harm the recipient. 


To his agent, Thomas Freeman (Crawford 
was captured and put to death by the Indians 
in 1782) he wrote in 1785: ‘‘Where acts of 
Providence interfere to disable a tenant, I 
would be lenient in the exaction of rent, but 
when the cases are otherwise, I will not be 














put off; because it is on these my own ex- 
penditures depend, and because an accum- 
ulation of undischarged rents is a_ real 
injury to the tenant.’’ While his agents 
were ordered to use all legal ‘precautions 
against allowing his lands to be usurped 
by others, Washington was particular that 
needy people, stopping temporarily, should 
not be driven off; and he was exceedingly 
anxious, from first to last, that no lands 
should be ‘‘taken up’’ for him that were in 
any wise claimed by others. It is a fact 
that Washington had few disputes in a day 
when disputes over lands and boundaries 
were as common as sunrising and sunset- 
ting. No landholder in the West had so 
little trouble in proportion to the amount of 
land owned. 

The intensity of Washington’s: business 
energy is not here shown more plainly than 
by his enterprise in finding and exploiting 
novelties. One day he was studying the 
question of rotation of crops; the next 
found him laboring all day with his black- 
smith fashioning a new-fangled plow. The 
day after he spent, perhaps, in studying a 
plan of a new machine invented in Europe 
to haul trees bodily out of the ground—an 
invention which meant something to a man 
who owned 30,000 acres of primeval forest. 
He ordered his London agent to send on 
one of these machines, if they were really 
able to do the feats claimed, regardless of 
cost. Again, he was writing Tilghman at 
Philadelphia concerning the possibility and 
advisability of importing Palatines from 
Europe with which to settle his western 
farms. Now, he was examining veins of 
coal along the Youghiogheny and experi- 
menting with it, or studying the location of 
salt springs and the manufacture of that 
necessity which was dearer in the West by 
double, than flour. A whole article could 


be devoted to Washington’s interest in 
mineral springs at Saratoga, New York, 
Rome, New York, and in the West, and his 
plan, outlined to the president of congress, 
to have the United States retain possession 
of all lands lying immediately about such 
beneficent curiosities. 


I do not know who 
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built the first grist mill west of the Allegha- 
nies but it is doubtful if there was another 
save Washington’s at Perryopolis, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, before the Revolu- 
tionary War; ‘‘I assure you,’’ wrote Craw- 
ford, ‘‘it is the best mill I ever saw any- 
where, although I think one of a less value 
would have done as well.’’ It is the boast 
of Ohioans that the millstones for the first 
mill in the old Northwest were ‘‘packed’’ 
over the mountains from Connecticut. 
Washington might have boasted, a score of 
years earlier, that he had found his mill- 
stones right in the Alleghanies and they 
‘‘were equal to English burr,’’ according to 
his millwright. The mill, which is: still in 
operation on Washington’s Run, is on the 
original site of the old mill built by him in 
1775. Portions of the original structure 
remain in the present mill, and it is known 
far and wide by the old name. The water 
power which is no longer relied upon, 
except during wet seasons, still follows the 
same mill-race used in Revolutionary days, 
and the reconstructed dam is on the exact 
site of the grist dam. The improvements 
on Washington’s plantation here, overseer’s 
house, slave quarters, etc., were situated 
near Plant No. 2 of the Washington Coal 
and Coke Company. It is known that Wash- 
ington became interested in the coal out- 
cropping here, but it is safe to say that he 
little dreamed that the land he purchased, 
with that lying contiguous to it, would be 
valued, within a century, at $20,000,000. 
In view of the enormous value of this terri- 
tory it is exceedingly interesting to know 
that Washington was its first landholder, 
and that he found coal there nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

In 1784 Washington issued a circular 
offering his western lands to rent: 


‘‘These lands may be had on three ten- 
ures.—First, until January 1795, and no 
longer.—Second, until January, 1795, 
renewable every ten years for ever.—Third, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine years.’’ 

The conditions included clearing five 
new acres every year for each one hundred 
leased and the erection of buildings within 
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WASHINGTON’S MILL 
Still in operation on Washington's Run, Pennsylvania. 


the time of lease. The staple commodity 
was to be medium of exchange. The 
seventh condition is interesting: 

These conditions, &c, being common to 
the leases of three different tenures, the rent 
of the first, will be Four Pounds per 
annum, for every hundred acres contained 
in the lease, and proportionably for a 
greater or lesser quantity.—Of the second, 
One Shilling for every acre contained in 
the lease until the year 1795—-One Shilling 
and Sixpence for the like quantity after- 
wards, till the year 1815—and the like 
increase per acre for every ten years, until 
the rent amounts to and shall have remained 
at Five Shillings for the ten years next 
ensuing—after which it is to increase Zhree- 
pence per acre every ten years forever.—Of 
the Third, Zwo Shillings ior every acre 
therein contained, at which it will stand for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, the 
term for which it is granted.’’ 

Five years before his death Washington 
resolved to dispose of his western lands. 
The investments had not been as profitable 
as he had hoped. As early as June 16, 
1794, he wrote Presley Neville: 


‘‘From the experience of many years, I 
have found distant property in land more 


pregnant of perplexities than profit. I have 
therefore resolved to sell all I hold on the 
Western waters, if I can obtain the prices 
which I conceive their quality, their situa- 
tion, and other advantages would authorize 
me to expect.”’ 

A circular advertising his western lands 
was issued in Philadelphia dated February 
1, 1796. It described 32,317 acres, in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky for 
sale; the terms were one-fourth payment 
down and the remainder to be paid in five 
years with interest ‘‘annually and punctually 
paid.”’ 

With this story of Washington’s acquaint- — 
ance with the West and his speculations 
there in mind it is now possible to take up, 
knowingly, the great results to which they 
led—the first grand plan of American inter- 
nal improvements of which Washington was 
the father; these, beginning with the 
Potomac Navigation Company and ending 
in the building of the Cumberland National 
Road and a vast network of canals in the 
West, will receive attention in the succeed- 


ing paper. 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO WORK 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


is now being recognized on all 

sides that, while machinery has 

lifted a great burden from the 

shoulders of toilers, it has left a 

residue of drudgery unknown to 
any former industrial era, for drudgery does 
not depend upon the amount of physical 
exertion nor upon any physical qualities of 
the work itself. This can be seen if we 
think of the athletic sports in which the 
players put forth every atom of effort they 
possess, often playing in rain and mud, and 
yet, they do this with the greatest delight. 
In other words, pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness in work depends upon the associations 
connected with it. 

There are two waysof getting what one 
wants. Whethera person wants to carry 
the gospel to the heathen in Africa or 
China ; to lift up the ignorant in the slums 
of the city, or whether he merely wants- 
food to satisfy his bodily wants, he may 
seek any of these in one of two ways. ‘That 
is, he may reach directly out and do the 
thing for its own sake in order to satisfy 
this desire within him. For example, if a 
boy wants berries, obviously, he may climb 
the hillside, pick and eat until he is satisfied. 
But he may get the berries in another way. 
Turning his back upon them, he may saw 
wood, hoe potatoes, or do any one of a 
hundred things, and in this way secure the 
berries indirectly. Now, in the first in- 


stance, there is a natural stimulus to his 
activity planted within him from the very 
foundation of the world. It is an ideal. 
It is not necessary to tell a boy to pick the 
largest and ripest berries. Nature has told 
him to do that, for she has planted within 
him the ideal of perfect satisfaction. In 
order to secure this perfect satisfaction he 
will exert himself to the utmost. But, in 
the second instance, supposing he is trying 
to secure the berries by sawing wood, the 
work he is doing has no direct relation to 
the thing he wants. He may saw the wood 
too long, or too short; he may shirk his 
task; but, however he does his work, it 
cannot directly affect the satisfaction which 
he derives from the berries. 

If a person seeks his goal indirectly he 
can hold himself up to even moderately 
good workmanship by a sense of duty 
which is the lowest motive to good deeds. 
Going straight for his object by the direct 
road is doing his work through love, which 
isthe highest motive to action. ‘‘Faith, 
hope and love, but the greatest of these is 
love.’”’ The best deeds are accomplished 
only when love is the great dominating 
motive. 

In modern times nearly all industrial 
operations are performed by the indirect 
method. A man goes to South Africa and 
works in a gold mine in order to buy a 
house in his native village, or he makes 
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clothes at his tailor’s, next door. In doing 
things in order to accomplish some ulterior 
purpose, we have taken out of nearly all 
kinds of work those ideals established in 





EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF A WORKINGMAN 
By Constantine Meunier. 


every living organism. That is, workmen 
are not making clothing or chairs or weaving 
carpets; instead they are making money. 

Not only this, but we have divided labor 
so that each one follows some minutely 
specialized activity, and we have gone 
farther and divided the workers so that 
in general it may be said operatives in fac- 
tories do not use all of their powers. In 
some cases they use only the hands, in some 
the eyes and some the feet, but in few cases 
does the whole person work. We wander 
through the museums of Europe and look 
with admiration at the mutilated statues of 
ancient times. Here is Apollo without 
arms, another without legs, and some with- 
out heads. Could we get St. Gaudens or 
Meunier to represent in bronze or marble 
the operatives in any great factory where 
division of labor is carried to the extreme, 
and then represent just those parts of 
the operatives which are actually engaged 
in their work, we could fill a museum with 
mutilated statues as ludicrous as any to be 
found in foreign lands. 
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a trip to Europe in order to buy a suit of’ 






In satisfying our desires in this indirect 
method, and furthermore in doing work in 
such a way that it only calls into play a 
small part of our organism, we have reduced 
work to excruciating drudgery, we have 
made of ourselves merely mechanical units 
cf labor. Now the question is, can this 
crooked line be made straight? Is it possi- 
ble to make this routine of monotonous 
work so interesting that it shall be done for 
its own sake? The common answer is 
No! It is contended that pushing an iron 
under a punch or making pin heads for sev- 
eral hours a day can not be made inter- 
esting, and men point to nature as a witness. 
Throughout her whole realm nature never 
repeats a form. There are not two leaves 
in the forest alike, nor two scales of fishes. 
How, then, is it possible that nature who 
dotes on variety, shall consent that man, 
her highest product, shall be satisfied with 
monotony ? 

It is true, nature never repeats a form, 
but she never varies a motion. All the 
motions of the planets that whir! through 
space are routine and mechanical, and if we 
turn our attention to ourselves, what do we 
find? Walking is a most routine motion 
and under certain conditions extremely irk- 
some, if, for example, one had to pace up 
and down the floor of a prison. But walk- 





GREEK WOMEN MAKING BREAD TO THE ACCOM- 
PANIMENT OF THE FLUTE . 


Original in the Louvre. 


ing over beautiful fields or with a charming 
companion is one of the most delightful 
occupations. It is the same with chewing. 
If one sits down and makes the empty 
motion, he will find it extremely irksome. 
And yet we all eat three times a day with 














pleasure because nature has surrounded this 
routine motion with a wealth of delightful 
sensations which completely obliterate the 
mechanical part of the operation. Here 
nature has pointed out to us the road along 
which we must travel if we would make rou- 
tine work interesting. That is, we must 
surround every monotonous operation with 
a mass of delightful sénse-impressions and 
pleasant associations. 

Up to the present time most of the 
attempts to solve the labor problem have 
been to shorten the hours and increase the 
pay. Can such a solution ever be satisfac- 
tory? ‘‘As a man worketh, so is he.’’ If 
a workman spends his hours of toil at work 
he detests, which bears no direct relation to 
his needs, he is embittered toward the whole 
world. And further, if he shirks his work 
at every point, if he shuns difficulties 
wherever possible, in other words, if he 
does dishonest work, the tendency will be 
to misuse the increase both in money and in 
leisure which he seeks. 

What then can be done? First let us ask 
what has man done in the past to make 
monotonous work interesting? The primi- 
tive man, carrying on as he does most of 
his labor out of doors, has made use of the 
one art which was suitable; namely, music. 
In the Old Testament we read of the workers 
marching to the fields with shouts and 
songs. The ancient Greeks accompanied 
nearly all of their work with the music 
of the flute. They rowed their boats, 
they ground their corn, they tramped 
out their wine to the tune of the 
flute, and as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration, which is reproduced 
from a small statuette in the Louvre, they 
kneaded their bread to the tune of the flute. 

At the present time in many parts of the 
world routine work is accompanied with 
song and instrumental music. For exam- 
ple, in nearly all parts of Europe the 

“young women of the neighborhood meet 
together evenings to spin. They accom- 
pany their work with songs composed for the 
work and the singing is led by one young 
woman chosen for the purpose. In many 
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kinds of work, ¢. g., pile driving, the 
leader of the singing receives extra pay. 
More than this, the negroes in the South are 
encouraged to sing and they do sing in the 
tobacco factories and when working on the 
levees. In Philadelphia, this has been 
carried still further. A large cigar manu- 








WHAT A FACTORY BUILDING MAY BE 


facturer has placed a piano in each of the 
two large rooms in which the cigars are 
made by machinery. Every day a musician 
comes to the factory, teaches the operatives 
singing, and sings the songs with them. A 
careful computation has been made, and it 
has been found that the girls make more 
cigars during the hour of singing than in 
any other hour of the day. These are only 
a few typical instances selected from hun- 
dreds, which might be cited, in which music 
is a regular accompaniment of routine work. 

Now turn to the plastic arts. To what 
extent can they be used in alleviating 
drudgery? We all know that surroundings 
have a profound influence upon our enjoy- 
ment of any activity. If, for example, one 
suspends a bicycle in a dingy room and sit- 
ting on the saddle, makes the wheels go 
around, one finds it extremely tiresome. 
But starting out over a beautiful coun- 
try road, or through a park, one forgets 
he is pedaling, because the great wealth 


of delightful sense-impressions completely 
obliterates the mechanical action of making 


the feet go. 
Manufacturers allover the world are 
beginning to recognize this. They see 


that it is not a matter of indifference what 
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kind of a factory or what kind of surround- 
ings the factory is placed in. The beauty 
of the factory, both inside and out, is 
an important factor in efficiency. The 
improvement of the esthetic surrounding of 
working people in many factories is very 
well known, yet there are hundreds of 
other manufacturers who are doing the 
same thing but who are saying very little 
about it. Take, for example, the accom- 
panying illustration of a factory in the very 


THE IDEALIZATION OF THE WORKINGMAN 


By Constantine Meunier. 


heart of New York City. Here is a build- 
ing, dignified and beautiful and yet per- 
fectly adapted to the purposes for which 
it was built. Now the important fact con- 
nected with this beautifying of factory, of 
factory surroundings, is this, that the manu- 
facturers who have done it say that itis a 
profitable investment. Their operatives are 
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healthier, more cheerful and do much more 
efficient work. 

There is another side in the relation of 
art to work, and itis this: Upto the present 
time, the subject matter of nearly all art has 
been such as to appeal only to the rich. 
Recently a few great painters and sculptors, 
notably Constantine Meunier, the great 
Belgium sculptor, has devoted his life to 
embodying on canvas and in bronze and 
marble the noblest types of working men 
and women. ‘The statue put up before the 
Antwerp museum and which is called simply 
‘‘Antwerp”’ isone ofthebest. It issupposed 
to idealize the chief industry of Antwerp, 
which is the shipping business. The other 
cut shows a unique equestrian statue by the 
same sculptor put up in Brussels. Statues 
of generals and of statesman are all very 
well, but we want placed in prominent 
points in our cities and about our factories 
statues of noble working people, so that a 
workingman as he passes one of these shall 
feel his backbone stiffen and throwing his 
head up will exclaim, ‘‘Thank God, I am 
a workingman.”’ 

The purpose of art, it would seem, 
should be to idealize work. In our fac- 
tories, all about them, we should place works 
of art, which should make men proud of 
being workers, for the chief evil mm our 
industrial conditions today is that men look 
upon work merely as a commutation of life’s 
obligations. They regard it as a certain 
number of hours spent at irksome toil in 
order to get the leisure and money to enjoy 
themselves. The distinction between work 
and leisure is altogether too much empha- 
sized. What we want is that men shall 
‘put their hearts into their work and do 
their best, for what they shall say and do- 
otherwise shal] give them no peace.”’ 
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UR idea of the function of the city 
will determine our conception of 
the function of its church. The 
most prevalent idea of the city is 
that of a territorial subdivision of 

political control within whose limits munic- 
ipal administration obtains. A more com- 
prehensive view of its economic interests 
regards the city as ‘‘the corporation.’’ 
But the broadest and truest conception of 
its social function is to be found in what 
is known as the ‘‘Ancient City.’’ In the 
primitive times of our Aryan ancestors, 
when their nomadic tribes met on the 
upland pastures, they thus sealed their com- 
pacts of peace and defense. Around a 
common altar they dug a trench into which 
handfuls of earth from native heaths were 
cast to show that every breach between 
them was thus filled up. Representatives 
from each tribe ran through a circle of 
flame drawn round the altar to prove that 
everything which could divide them had 
been consumed in the fire. At this doubly 
encircled altar, with the most solemn 
religious rite, they made a compact of their 
families and called it their ‘‘city.”’ The 
stone memorial built to commemorate their 
pact became the citadel, to which they 
returned for reunion and around which their 
dwellings gradually developed. To our 
political and economic ideas of the city we 
should surely add this deeper aspect of its 
social function, as a compact of families to 
live and work together in peace and for 
common advantage. 

The city church, therefore, has first of 
all a function to fulfil to the family life of 
the city. In so doing it not only gives 
what homes have a right to expect from it, 
but gets from the family that upon which its 
own perpetuity and progress must depend. 
For the family is the type of relationship to 








realize which the church exists. It is the 
primary social cell which divides and 
develops the other structures of society. In 
religion it is the central sphere which unites 
to itself and to one another all the spheres 
of human life within which the relationships 
of religion are to be realized. The family 
is, therefore, to be utilized by the church 
in two ways: tosetthe earthly type, stan- 
dard, and example of religious relationships 
Godward and manward, and to realize 
these relationships throughout the world by 
the use of home life, household equip- 
ment, and the codperation of family 
groups. The church has no higher social 
function than to codperate with the family 
in fulfilling its function. If upon the 
family society depends for the reproduc- 
tion of human life, the family has a right 
to look to the church for the sanctity of 
the marriage bond and the protection of 
infant life. If sex life can be legitimately 
fulfilled only within the family, the church 
may be expected to teach and conserve 
sexual purity. As home is the only normal 
place for the nurture of child life, the right 
of the child to play, education, freedom 
from too early and excessive labor, guard- 
ianship, and equality of opportunity, is the 
church’s own most sacred cause. Cer- 
tainly no other responsibility was more 
heavily laid upon her heart and conscience 
by Him who said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ and, ‘‘Whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” To promote sanitation, 
housing conditions, child labor legislation, 
city playgrounds and country outings, pro- 
tection of women from overwork, public 
school development, and adequate pro- 
vision for dependent, defective and delin- 
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quent children, are integral parts of the 
function which the community may right- 
fully expect the church to fulfil. 

The organization of industry for trade 
and craft interests, class protection and 
collective progress, has the high function 
of preserving, sustaining, and developing 
the material comfort, convenience, equip- 
ment, and progress of human life. The city 
is the great corporation which includes 
all other business corporations, either of 
labor or of capital. The church, which 
is charged with establishing and per- 
fecting right relations between man and 
God, and between man and man, can not 
escape responsibility for dealing with those 
economic and industrial relationships -vith- 
in which by far the largest part of every life 
is lived and ‘‘souls’’ are mostly ‘‘lost’’ or 
‘‘saved.’’ The ethics of the church, there- 
fore, can not avoid grappling with the con- 
troversy between the selfishness of competi- 
tion and the altrustic conscience which she 
herself has begotten. The ‘‘righteousness’’ 
preached by her law and gospel must include 
her part in ‘‘righting up’’ the relations 
between employer and employee, between 
capital and labor. Economic conditions, 
poverty and wealth, overwork, and lack of 
employment, underpay and overprofit, safety 
appliances and employers’ liabilities for 
accident and death, labor unions and asso- 
ciations of employers, the sweating system 
and shop surroundings, labor legislation, 
and industrial arbitration—all fall within the 
province of the church’s prayer, thought, 
teaching, meditation, and promotion. What 
part each church may bear in solving these 
greatest complexities of modern life depends, 


of course, upon its influence, ability, 
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and, most of all, its spirit. The industrial 
terms used in the Scriptures to reveal the 
religious relationships which the church is 
commissioned to realize suggest the warn- 
ing that, if the standard of the earthly type is 
lowered or ignored, the spiritual realities of 
life will be correspondingly lessened and lost. 

Political terms and types are used almost 
as emphatically to disclose the duties -and 
privileges, the loyalties and ideals, the his- 
tory and consummation of religion, as are 
those taken from family and industrial life. 
The original terms for church in Scripture is 
taken bodily from the ‘‘town meeting’’ of 
the Greco-Roman city. The consumma- 
tion of Christianity was seen in vision to be 
‘*the holy city’’ coming down from God out of 
heaven. ‘The divorce of church polity from 
politics should not involve the spiritual and 
moral separation and non-intercourse be- 
tween church and state. Statesmanship as 
surely belongs to church councils as _ parti- 
sanship does not. While, as organizations, 
churches have no place in partisan cam- 
paigns, their members should be liberated 
from blind party allegiance and lifted into 
the larger loyalty to the community, human- 
ity, and the kingdom of God. Upon them 
should the churches Jay the civic and _polit- 
ical cross of self-denial and service. 

The church as a whole has a function to. 
the city as a whole. In struggling with the 
complexities and divisiveness of their class 
strife, racial antagonisms, and caste conten- 
tions, our cities have a right to expect their 
churches to subordinate their differences, 
and to exalt and exemplify their own unity 
in the promotion of that social unification, 
which is the hope alike of our citizenship 
and the kingdom of God. 
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THE NEW CIVIC SPIRIT 


BY CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


University of Chicago, Past President American League for Civic Improvement. 


spirit of a nation may come as a 
thief in the night. We contrast 
the characteristics of different 
generations, and yet these char- 
acteristics change as unnoticeably as the 
generations themselves. We speak, for 
example, of the generation before and the 
generation after the Civil War, the two gen- 
erations not representing different peoples 
but different ideals. A transformation of 
thought and activities less spectacular but 
equally significant has taken place since the 
Civil War. The dominant characteristics of 
the ideals of the seventies may be called theo- 
logical and individualistic, reliance being 
put upon individual effort which, if directed 
by a lofty aim, was assumed to be provi- 
dentially guided to success. 

We may contrast with profit the intellec- 
tual and social attitude of the period defined 
by the panic of 1873 and that succeeding 
the panic of 1894. The former was a time 
in which all efforts were devoted to estab- 
lishing order out of the chaos of industrial 
depression, after the years of unwonted pros- 
perity and creative effort. It was also a 
time in which it was still supposed that the 
only social or altruistic forces emanated 
from the church and the church schools. 
This dependence on the theological point 
of view gave added emphasis to the pre- 
vailing faith of the industrial world that 
opportunity was free; that success was only 
dependent upon individual effort and that 
the result of 





social good was merely 


IN ideal which seems to transform the’ 


the performance of individual obligations. 
Education is the panacea of individualism. 
Give every boy and girl the rudiments of 
learning, and in a free country energy will 
receive its reward. The results of this phi- 
losophy were that the industrial world knew 
no social obligations and the church knew 
only condescension and patronage. The 
young man or woman who had the impulse 
to serve his fellowmen devoted himself to 
the church, the school or charity. 

Far-sighted individuals who undertook to 
meet growing needs by new devices found 
their efforts premature. Some ofthe most 
important public movements of the close 
of the century had their inception in the 
period imriediately after the Civil War, but 
died a-borning. In 1866 the first steps were 
taken to provide public baths in Boston, 
possibly as the result of the revelations of 
the war in matters of sanitation. The next 
public bath was established in Milwaukee 
in 1889. In 1872 a children’s playground 
was instituted by vote of town meeting at 
Brookline, Massachusetts. The next play- 
ground of moment was the Charlesbank, in 
Boston, opened to the public in 1892. In 
1872 the school authorities of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, proposed the establishment 
of a vacation school. It was not until 1886, 
however, that the first vacation school was 
established, and that in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. The country was not ready for these 
progressive movements, for the feeling of 
social obligation was undeveloped. 

In the last decade of the century there 
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came a new conception of public responsi- 
bility and activity. The characteristic note 
of the new era is social. Individual effort 
is sanctioned because it promotes social 
welfare. The public school system began 
to accommodate itself to the conditions of 
industry and life, abandoning the all-suffi- 
cient pedagogy of the ‘‘three R’s’’ and teach- 
ing the power of observation, accomplish- 
ment and self-reliance. The administrative 
reform of cities was promoted with a success 
which would have seemed incredible in the 
uinth decade of the century. Villages and 


towns undertook the organization of improve- 


ment associations—the belated recognition 
of the admirable work begun in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1853. The last decade 
of the century also witnessed an astounding 
development of free libraries, health regu- 
lations, factory legislation, interstate com- 
merce provisions and the extension of 


municipal functions such as street paving 
and cleaning and lighting, water supply and 
sewage disposal, parks and boulevards, all 
expressing a changed conception of public 
life. 

In the midst of great intellectual, social 
and spiritual advances it is sometimes diffi- 





cult to do justice to the importance of the 
material basis of progress. The cry so often 
raised today against the materialism of our 
time has a relative but not an absolute justi- 
fication. The materiakism is great in pro- 
portion to the intellectual and spiritual 
possibilities, but it is no more serious in its 
menace than was the materialism of past 
times. 

The great creative periods of industrial 
development are accompanied by social and 
intellectual revivals. The positivists speak 
of periods of order and progress; or we 
may use the terms constructive and creative 
eras. Progress in the industrial, social 
or intellectual world is the result of a reac- 
tion from an established order. The com- 
fort of prosperity induces complacency, 
conservatism, aristocracy, a deadening 
optimism. In each succeeding period the 
democratie spirit is compelled to fight the 
benumbing influence of the new riches, but 
meanwhile it has been aided by the stimu- 
lating influence of prosperity with its accu- 
mulation of new wants and ambitions. 

The prosperity of the period after the 
war was the result of an industrial expansion 


made possible by increasing density of 
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population and the consequent greater 
power of codperation. In spite of the 
disturbances in the industrial world and the 
demoralization of government due to nu- 
merous accessions from the unskilled and 
undisciplined forces of Europe, which 
threatened both the standard of living and 
democratic administration, the greater 
cooperative power of the large urban com- 
munity has been responsible for notable 
advances in industrial organization, munici- 
pal reform, civic improvement and popular 
education. 

The logical steps in civic progress are 
prosperity, leisure, culture. Prosperity 
provides the leisure which makes possible 
a culture unknown to the pioneers in the 
industrial expansion. In time this culture 
may become pedantic and exclusive, but 
in the enthusiasm of the new possession of 
leisure and culture the desire is usually felt 
for service. 

In the perspective of a decade it may 
seem strange that civic obligations rested so 
lightly on the shoulders of the people who 
were enjoying the enlarged opportunities of 
the eighties. When we remember that the 


conception of social responsiblity held so 
widely today is in direct variance with the 
experience and thought of the nineteenth 
century we are not surprised that the young 
Americar of the last generation, unfamiliar 
with the duties of citizenship and social serv- 
ice, should have turned to the movements 
becoming popular in Great Britain as the 
means of expressing that human interest for 
which church, school and politics seemed to 
offer inadequate channels. The church was 
stagnating, the school was in the throes of 
reorganization, and politics bore a stigma. 
Then, happily at a time when on the one 
hand prosperity, leisure and culture gave 
encouragement to altruistic effort, and on 
the other democratic and even revolutionary 
movements demanded attention, the zealous 
youth of America discovered the merits of 
charity organization; university: settlements 
and University Extension as they were con- 
ducted in England. 

American society was being slowly edu- 
cated, apart from the objective consequences 
of industrial development, by the high-sound- 
ing declarations of the Knights of Labor, 
by the stirring and unmeasured phrases of 
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Henry George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ ; by 
the threatening protests of discontent which 
culminated in the Haymarket riot in Chi- 
cago, and the dreams of a happier state 
which found their most dramatic expression 
in Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward.’’ Those 
were also days of calm examination and 
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analysis by such a friendly and helpful 
critic as James Bryce in his ‘‘American 
Commonwealth.’’ Add to the native intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces the growing con- 
sciousness of an interrelation of the nations. 
especially a community of interest among 
English-speaking countries, and we find the 
cause for the adoption of English social 
movements in the absence of any fitting 
native efforts. 

The University Extension movement 
which had begun in connection with Cam- 
bridge University in 1868 received a new 
impetus and commanded international atten- 
tion in 1885 when it was popularized by the 
new methods and increased vigor of Oxford 
University. In 1884 there was organized 
in London the first university settlement, 
Toynbee Hall, after the untimely death of 
Arnold Toynbee, the friend and teacher of 
workingmen. These two significant move- 
ments came opportunely for appropiation by 
the younger American generation seeking a 
chance for public service. 


Already a number 
of progressive men and women were applying 
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in American cities the methods of charity 
organization approved by some years of 
experience in England. A better outlet for 
the higher and more democratic expression 
of fraternity was to be found in the newer 
English movements. In 1887 and the next 
succeeding years the infection of these 
social movements found spontaneous expres- 
sion in the establishment, in New York, of 
the Neighborhood Guild by Stanton Coit, in 
Chicago, of Hull-House, ‘by Jane Addams 
and Ellen Gates Starr; while, at the same 
time, the University Extension movement 
was being inaugurated with experimental 
lectures by Professor E. W. Bemis and 
others and the organization of the American 
Society for the Extension’ of University 
Teaching in Philadelphia. 

When we consider that the many social 
movements noted at the beginning of this 
article took life or new life at the close of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
decade of the last century, it is evident that 
these imperted English movements were 
the first fruits of a desire to be of greater 
social utility than the older native forces 
seemed to permit. It is not surprising that 
many of the subser uent activities such as 
playgrounds, vacation schools, public baths, 
compulsory education and factory and 
health legislation shouid have emanated 
from the settlements or should have been 
inspired by University Extension teachicg. 
While the social settlements and Uni- 
versity Extension were adopted partly 
because they were being successfully tried 
in England, and partly because the thought- 
ful and public-spirited young Americans 
saw the need of them at home, their suc- 
cess was largely due to their timeliness. 
The growing prosperity, leisure and culture 
of the eighties provided not only the sowers 
but the soil for the new seed. 

The wide extension of the institutions of 
higher education in America made the 
need for University Extension among 
the well-to-do less conspicuous than in 
Great Britain, so that the earliest efforts 
were full of hope that the opportunity 
had arrived for men of ‘‘light and leading”’ 




















to minister to the intellectual needs of the 
industrial classes. This gave to the move- 
ment a democratic character which was 
short-lived in appearance because of the 
only too natural unresponsiveness of the 
manual workers to a movement coming 
from the hitherto remote and unknown uni- 
versities. University Extension has, how- 
ever, made a place for itself in American 
life so far as the institutions and funds have 
been found to carry it on, because it has 
been seen that the people of some means 
and cultivation were nevertheless far from 
cultured and always in need of the latest 
results of scientific investigation which came 
in an easily appropriated form and with the 
added inspiration of the presence of the 
teacher. Communities in which the Univer- 
sity Extension hearers are made up, as the 
local press says, of the ‘‘very best people,’’ 
do not of necessity belie the democratic 
character or at least possibilities of the move- 
ment, although it will be seen later that its 
most popular expression is to come through 
the extension of the public school system. 

Meanwhile the university or social settle- 
ment has found its place not only in the 
poorer wards of the cities in which it is 
located but in the larger civic life of the com- 
munity. In the first instance it has served 
to bridge that gap referred to by Jacob 
Riis in ‘‘How the Other Half Lives.’’ This 


has been succeeded by a growth of knowledge 
and the spirit of fraternity which has enabled 
the settlement to take a most conspicuous 
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place in the development of the higher civic 
life. Some of the settlements, notably Hull- 
House in Chicago, may be said to be the 
civic centers of even the metropolitan com- 
munities in which they are located ; chiefly, 
perhaps, because the new civic spirit finds 
its ripest expression in them, and from them 
permeates even many of the conventional 
and fashion-ridden quarters of the city. 

In its most modest activities the settlement 
is an expression of neighborhood or com- 
munity interest which is in happy contrast 
to the disintegrating forces of the industrial 
revolution and a valuable factor in the large 
cooperative life of the municipality. 

A new social spirit is expressed and 
defined by these movements, particularly by 
the social settlements: Participation in the 
life of the masses of the people, rather than 
vainglorious attainment of the evanescent 
honors of conventional society, becomes the 
ambition of a portion of the new gener- 
ation. To the multitude are carried 
some of the fruits of prosperity, leisure and 
culture; from them are gained democracy, 
fraternity, freedom of social expression; 
with them is developed a new dynamic 
force capable of remaking the American 
community by inspiring the American 
citizen with the new civic spirit. 
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THE HULL-HOUSE LABOR MUSEUM 


concentrate and dramatize the 
inherited resources of a taan’s 
occupation and demonstrate that 
education is ‘‘a continuing recon- 
struction of experience’’—these 
are the educational principles which under- 
lie the Hull-House Labor Museum, Chicago, 
now in the third year of its successful 
career. 

The labor museum was first suggested by 
the fact that, in the Italian colony just to 


IRISH WOMAN SPINNING AT HULL-HOUSE 
LABOR MUSEUM 


the east of Hull-House, are living many 
women who in Italy spun -and wove the 
entire stock of family clothing. Some of 
the older women still use the primitive form 
of spindle and distaff. The younger and 
more ambitious members of the colony 
regarded these women as uncouth and 
un-American. In giving the older people a 
chance to use their skill, Hull-House hoped 
to bring about, first, a realization of the 





picturesqueness of industrial processes, 
investing them with a charm quite absent 
from the ‘‘barren life of business’’ ; second, 
to give young workers in shops and facto- 
ries some idea of the material they are hand- 
ling; third, to help the older people reas- 
sert, temporarily at least, a position in the 
community to which their experience and 
training entitle them, but which they have 
lost because lacking in certain superficial 
qualities too highly prized by the young 
people. 

The museum has been opened every Sat- 
urday evening, beginning in November, 1900, 
generally with workers who live within a few 
blocks of Hull-House. Five departments 
were planned, but during the first winter 
only the textile department was developed. 
At present there are six departments: (1) 
woods ; (2) book-binding ; (3) textiles ; (4) 
grains; (5) metals; (6) pottery. In the 
evening school children and classes of teach- 
ers visit the museum, and on several occa- 
sions the museum itself has carried its dem- 
onstrations to several of the normal schools. 

The classes are in progress every after- 
noon and evening and several mornings of 
the week, and the products of the shop are 
turned out by adult workers, more or less 
experienced, who are at liberty to come in 
whenever they have leisure, using the tools 
freely, and paying only for material con- 
sumed. The finished product is sold either 
by the worker himself or by the shop direc- 
tors. Some very creditable work in copper 
and brass, silver filigree of Russian work- 
manship, pottery, carved wood, homespun, 
and rugs has already been sold. 

In the history of spinning, the museum 
has been able to show the development of 
method from the most primitive apparatus 
to the complicated machinery of -today. 
Even the casual visitor is able to see that there 
is ‘‘no break in the orderly evolution from ~ 
the spinning of the Navajo woman with her 
one disk stick, trailing on the ground like a 
top, to the most complicated machine, and 
the lecturer on industrial history need 
scarcely to state that history looked at from 
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the industrial standpoint at once becomes 
cosmopolitan, and the differences of race 
and nationality inevitably fall away. Inthe 
narrow confines of one room, the Syrian, 
Slav, Latin, and the Celt show the conti- 
nuity of industrial development which went 
on peacefully year by year among the work- 
ers of each nation, heedless of differences 
in language, religion, and political expe- 
riences.”” 

In connection with the spinning, demon- 
strations are held on the first crude processes 
of scouring, dyeing, and carding. Wool, 
cotton, flax, and silk are put through the 
different processes of preparation and spun 
into thread by skilled spinners every Satur- 
day night. Specimens of the product in 
different stages from the raw material to the 
finished article are shown and supplemented 
by some really beautiful photographs. Lec- 
tures also are given in the Hull-House audi- 
torium to further develop the themes. 

The fashioning of pottery and its decora- 
tion forms one of the most popular of the 
museum’s activities. This, it is believed, 
has already influenced the regularly estab- 
lished classes in drawing and design. A 
department of grains, with full illustration by 
specimen, apparatus, and photograph, is 
supplemented by a series of models of 
kitchen equipment from colonial times to the 
present. Cooking classes are held here 
every day. The department of book print- 
ing and binding is also open to the public. 
The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society holds 
its fortnightly meetings at Hull-House, and 
its members have always been generous 
with their time and efforts in assisting the 
workers in the shops. During the past 
winter the lectures have been made more 
interesting and valuable by the presence of 
a splendid exhibit of textiles, which the 
Field Columbian Museum has loaned to 


Hull-House. 

The lecture course has been reinforced 
by a program of labor songs rendered by 
the pupils of the Hull-House music school. 
The time of the early textile workers was 
represented by some charming folk-songs, 
notably a spinning song by Rheinberger, 
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and a beautiful old Irish weaving song. It 
was rather difficult to find music appropri- 
ate for the present machinery age, but 
Miss Eleanor Smith, the head of the music 
school, finally set to music a poem written 
by Morris Rosenfeld, a sweat-shop worker, 
with such force and realism that the music 
school pupils have been invited several 
times to sing before Consumers’ Leagues 
and other organizations, which have found 
it stirring and powerful in its moral appeal, 
as well as interpretative of an experience of 
the youth of the race. 





SYRIAN AND ITALIAN WOMEN SPINNING AT 
HULL-HOUSE LABOR MUSEUM 


The annual report of the museum gives 
the reason for its existence in these words: 


‘It breaks through the narrow present 
and one’s own immediate interest to see the 
customs of the various countries repro- 
duced in connection with the material with 
which one is most familiar and to follow 
this material from its primitive form as it 
is subjected to direct processes to a finished 
product. One obtains something of the 
freedom of observation and power of com- 
parison which travel is supposed to give.’’ 
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A LIFE OF SERVICE TO FARM WOMEN 


BY JENNIE BUELL 


HE other women helped us and we 

liked them, but we loved Mrs. 

Mayo,’’ was the frank confession 

made to one of the other women 

on the Michigan Farmers’ Institute 

force by the women. at the most remote 

point reached by the work. ‘‘I have for 

years considered Mary A. Mayo the fore- 

most woman in Michigan, in that she has 

helpfully touched more individual lives than 
any other woman.”’ 

Beyond all question this was true of Mrs. 
Mayo’s preéminence among the country 
people of the state. No woman has begun 
to be the apostle of social, mental and spir- 
itual develapment among the rural commu- 
nities of the state that this ‘‘little brown 
woman from the farm’’ has. So unobtru- 
sive in dress and bearing, people never 
guessed her identity until it was made 
known to them, and she blended into the 
scenes in which she moved as much as 
do the diminutive brown song sparrows in 
our country roadsides. Like them, too, she 
attracted attention first when she lifted her 
voice in joyful, courageous greeting. 

Never was a woman who performed a dis- 
tinct and unusual service more strictly fitted 
by experimental equipment than she. Into 
the native, almost pioneer, rural conditions 
of our farm life, seven miles from a town, 
Mrs. Mayo was born. In them she was 
educated and married, and, standing on 
them, she reached out to help others on 
precisely her own plane of experience and 
environment. She herself told me the story 
of how they deliberately left the tyranny of 
brawn to assume leadership of their brains: 


**One day in a store I met an old class- 
mate who remarked that, as I had married a 
farmer, about all I had to do, or did do, 
was to work hard and make lots of good 
butter. While riding home with Mr. Mayo 
I kept thinking it over. I knew that I did 


work hard and that I made good butter, bu‘ 
it made me indignant to think that was the 
measure of my life, and of the life of every 
farmer’s wife. We both decided we would 
do something, what we did not know. We 
took out our old school-books and together 
we studied that winter—there was nothing 
else. We had heard of the Grange, but did 
not know anything about it. There was 
one organized in our neighborhood. Mr. 
Mayo.and I joined it. It did not strik. me 
well at first, and I do not think it did Mr. 
Mayo. It was all for buying direct from 
the manufacturers. There was very little 
that was educational to it. It was just a 
round of routine business.”’ 


As early as 1883 Mr. and Mrs. Mayo 
appeared at the state grange, and were 
powers from the first in suggestive, progres- 
sive educational work in this organization. 
Mrs. Mayo has been present at every session 
but one since. Both were active in their 
local and county granges, in neighborhood 
reading circle, in farmers’ club and in the 
Christian organizations of the community. 
Both did the reading of the Chautauqua 
reading course with the class of 1888. Mr. 
Mayo became prominent in politics, and he 
always found at home the keenest blade at 
argument and the wisest of counsel. 


But calls from home came to Mrs. Mayo. 
Those interested in the rural situation knew 
that unconsciously farm women yearned for 
the sound of a woman’s voice, for the 
voice of one who knew their problems. 
With one hand in that of those engaged in 
charitable or educational work in town and 
cities, and the other hand holding that of 
her country sister whom she knew perfectly, 
Mrs. Mayo was often able to bring the two 
classes together in intercourse that was 
mutually helpful. It was no easy task. 


Cross country riding, a strange bed each 
night, up early and late, and living seven 
miles from her home railway station, these 


























were parts of it, but more than these were 
the public speaking and the visiting in the 
homes where she shared the family confi- 
dences, soothed the troubled ones, and 
strengthened the faith of men and women 
in one another and in the world. She 
took on herself the burden of them all. 
Although frequently ‘called to the plat- 
forms of summer assemblies, educational 
associations and women’s clubs, her mes- 
sage and service to farm women con- 
tinued to be distinctly her mission. How- 
ever, this heroic woman never called ita 
‘¢mission.’’ 

When the Michigan system of farmers’ 
institutes was extended, Mrs. Mayo was 
asked to take charge of a few women’s 
sections as a sort of trial. ‘‘I shall never 
forget it,’’ she said. ‘‘I really questioned 
myself if anyone would come. Twice we 
had to send out for more chairs. I stated 
the object of the meeting, all the time 
watching my audience, trembling. They 
listened quietly. On a few of the older 
faces I saw tears. I talked for a half hour, 
when some school girls came in. Then I 
talked to them, kindly, tenderly, and sat 
down feeling my meeting had been almost a 
failure ; but a beautiful old lady came up to 
me, put her arms around me so tenderly 
and kissing me said, ‘If I could have heard 
such a talk as that forty years ago, I should 
have been a better mother !’ ”’ 

The details of her public services sound 
almost impossible. Her connection with 
work outside her home county dated mainly 
from 1883 and continued for twenty years. 
Although, during the past two years, she 
left her home but a very few times, she was 
continued in office in the state grange, and 
aided the general work for farming people 
by correspondence and contributions to 
farm perodicals. Probably for all or nearly 
all of these twenty years she held a com- 
mission from the state grange as deputy 
lecturer, which carried with it authority to 
organize and instruct new granges. In 
1885 she reported fifty lectures in Michigan 
and two in Ohio; in 1886, seventy-three 
lectures in Michigan; in 1887 forty-eight in 
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Michigan and two in Indiana. Her first 
topic was ‘‘Bread and Books.’’ Afterwards 
she lectured on ‘‘Farmers’ Organizations’’ 
and ‘‘The Farmer is of More Import- 
ance Than the,Farm and Should be First 
Improved.’’ 

She was for two years Pomona of the 
state grange. This position called for no 
service except during attendance upon the 
grange and did not interfere with her lec- 
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ture work. She was chaplain of the Mich- 
igan state grange for twelve years, holding 
the office at the time of her death. Four- 
teen years ago she was made chairman of 
the Women’s Work Committee, then for the 
first time made a part of the state grange 
work. She has been the only chairman. 
The province of this committee is to lead 
and develop the women in their local 
granges in work that belongs peculiarly to 
women, such as adorning grange halls, con- 
ducting social meetings, coming in close 
touch with rural school work and teachers 
and in giving fresh air vacations to the city 
poor. She was the acknowledged ‘‘mother 
of the women’s department’’ at the Agri- 
cultural College which was instituted in 
1896. She was also a member of the board 
of control of the State Industrial Home for 
Girls. 

In 1895 the woman’s section of the 
Michigan Farmers’ Institute was established, 
statistics show that 5,309 women attended 
Mrs. Mayo’s sections that first year at twenty 
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different institutes. This included the state 
meting, or ‘* Round Up, ”’ which is held at 
the close of the institute season. In 1896-97 
she attended forty-five institutes, equivalent 
to about eight weeks’ continuous work; in 
1897-98, twenty-eight institutes or five 
weeks ; in 1898-99, eighteen institutes and in 
1899-00, twelve institutes. Each year she 
presided at the women’s section of the 
Round Up. 

She spoke, in addition to those engage- 
ments with granges and institutes, on Farmers 
Day at Bay View, Mich., Assembly, Island 


Park Assembly, Rome City, Ind., Ohio 
State Fair and at other fairs and various 
meetings. 

Her topics, besides those given as the 
ones she began her work with, were: 
‘¢ The Well-Bred Child, ’’ ‘* Home Life on 
the Farm,’’ ‘‘ Poultry Raising for the 
Farmer’s Wife, ’’ ‘‘ How to Keep Boys on 
the Farm,’’ ‘‘ Mother and the School, ’’ 
‘¢ The House in Which We Live, ’’ ‘*‘ The 
Unappreciated Side of Farm Life, ’’ ‘‘ The 
Mother’s Great Need, ’’ ‘‘ Wifehood and 
Motherhood,’’ and ‘‘ Mother and Children.”’ 


WHERE WESTERN ARTISTS ARE MADE 


BY ISABEL McDOUGALL 


NE June night belated passers on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, might 
have beheld lights twinkling 
against the somber mass of the 
decorously closed Art Institute. 

Any who made his way across the deserted 

lawns of the Lake Front Park would have 

come upon panting girls in long aprons pat- 
ting and pushing white female figures as big 
again as themselves. Some girls helped 
with hatchets, some trailed the long wires of 
incandescent bulbs to places where light 
was demanded. Men in overalls, plumbers 
and plasterers, youths in sculptors’ blouses 
or the soft caps affected by art students 
strained their muscles good-naturedly to 
keep up with feminine impatience. Later 
still, a ring of tired but jubilant young 

women joined hands and fairly danced in a 

ring about their completed work, seen by 

none but the sympathetic eyes of their 
fellow-toilers or of a park policeman. 

The next morning, before the annual 
closing exercises began at the Art Institute, 
a decorative fountain in staff and plaster 
stood in place. It represented a band of 
naiads frolicking in the water, splashing 
each other and throwing jets of water at the 
two central figures, who clung together 





laughingly defending themselves. It had 
been modeled and cast by the young 
women of the sculpture class with their own 
hands. They had undertaken a task that 
not many finished sculptors could carry to 
a satisfactory completion, for considerable 
physical strength as well as artistic skill is 
required in laboring on nude figures of 
heroic size, and, while there was undeni- 
able crudity, there was also much spirit and 
variety shown in the fountain group. 

This was two years ago. Since then 
Chicago has celebrated several civic festi- 
vals. It has entertained the G. A. R., the 
admiral of the navy and the president of 
the United States. It has arrayed itself to 
honor them in flowers and in flags, in 
triumphal arches, pylons and columns. 
The best of these temporary adornments 
have been executed by the pupils of the 
Art Institute. 

This year a band of students has painted 
a mural decoration around the large assem- 
bly room of a South Side high school. 
There is, by the way, in Chicago a strong 
movement towards beautifying the quarters 
wherein the future generation spends two- 
thirds of its most impressionable years. If 
paint and canvas were supplied them, the 
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FRIEZE OF MURAL DECORATION 


Sketches in oil, by students of the Chicago Art !nstitute, 
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students offered to give their time and work. 
The panels had to be irregular in length, 
through the interruption of doors and 
windows. They had to be high in key, 





FIGURE OF A MAN 


By students, of the Chicago Art Institute. 


because the Board of Education, out of 
regard for young eyes, always uses light 
tints on schoolroom walls. They had to be 
cheerful, innocent and appropriate to a 
place where a large kindergarten is held. 
Accordingly the young artists selected out- 
door games as a theme. They painted 
youngsters jumping rope, spinning tops, 
playing in the hay, picnicking and so on, 
presenting as a whole a sort of allegretto of 
childhood. Has any other art school in 
the country a graduating class which 
contributed a temporary monumental foun- 
tain to a city park, or a permanent decora- 
tion to a public building? 

The last work of this year’s sculpture 
class is quite as unusual and ambitious. It 
is a primitive funeral procession, enlarged, 
studied from life and draped on the sugges- 
tion of a small wax sketch of their master’s, 
Mr. Lorado Taft. It represents six bearers, 


swathed in strange garments, carrying what 
might be a stone sarcophagus. Two 
mourners precede them, also impressively 
robed and cowled; two more: follow with 
gestures of grief, completing what one may 


interpret as the burial march of a Druid or 


Celtic chief. 

Young people who have had this kind of 
practice in big work both nude and draped 
should be valuable assistants in the studio of 
any sculptor until the time comes when 
they are ready to essay independent flight. 
These are some of the unique doings of the 
students. As to their unique advantages, 
those lie in the possessions of the museum 
which are placed at their disposal. 

There is, for one, the beautiful Fullerton 
Lecture Hall, the memorial gift of a promi- 
nent citizen; a well proportioned, riebly 
decorated hall wherein lectures of the most 
diverse kinds, concerts of classic music, 
dances, posturings and posings in Greek 
costume have been given for the students’ 
instruction. For another, there is the no 
less beautiful Ryerson Library, with all the 
current art publications and some 2,600 
volumes of art works, many of them rare 
and costly. Here, too, is the extensive 
collection of the well-known Braun auto- 
types, numbering 1,600 subjects and includ- 
ing authentic reproductions of the. art 
treasures of Europe. This is the largest 
collection in America. It is conveniently 
arranged on sliding shelves and, like the 
entire library, is freely accessible to the out- 
side public as well as the students. Nor 
are the Braun autotypes the only collection 
in which the Chicago Art Institute stands 
alone. New York, Boston or Philadelphia 
may admit their pupils to 
galleries filled with as fine 
paintings, may set before 
them as excellent répro- 
ductions of classic sculp- 
ture, but none has so 
representative a gathering 
of modern French and 
American sculpture, and 
none possesses such great 
architectural casts taken direct from Gothic, 
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Romanesque and Renaissance portals, tombs 
or altars of France. This is paralleled only 
in the historic Trocadero collection of Paris, 
through whose generosity it has come to 
Chicago. A vast sculpture hall, thirty feet 
high and of like unusual proportions every 
way, is in process of building to accommo- 
date this wealth of sculpture. 

Since the architectural casts have been 
mentioned, it may be said that the school 
of architecture has at its disposal not only 
these and a great variety of vases, metals, 
furniture, textiles and other objects embody- 
ing applied design, but has also the com- 
plete scientific equipment of the Armour 
Institute of Technology. Ten years ago an 
alliance was formed between these two 
institutions, each realizing that architecture 
must be treated both as an art and as a 
science, involving as it does many engineer- 
ing problems. Probably no other art school 
comprises an architectural class of fifty, 
under the guidance of leaders in the pro- 
fession. Again, while the trend of the 
present day is towards decorative rather 
than pictorial art, few fine art academies 
take up this branch with the thoroughness 
of the Chicago Art Institute. The course 
of the class in design extends over three 
years, with a fourth year of post-graduate 
work. Graduates find ready employment as 
professional designers 
establishments. 


in manufacturing 
One of the experiments in 
connection with this course was an ‘‘ Appli- 
cation Room, ’”’ where the student who had 
designed say a pattern for a mosaic floor, 
chipped up his bits of colored marble and 
set them in cement according to his plan; 
or where the girl who has designed a lamp, 
proceeded to model it in clay, cast it in 
plaster and color it. 

In this school, as in others, are classes in 
painting and drawing from cast, life or sub- 
jects in every imaginable medium. There 
are sketch classes of all kinds—those that 
have a costumed model for a whole after- 
noon, those whose members pose for one 
another for an hour, those where students 
practice rapidity in fifteen-minute sketches 
and those where the model poses for one 
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minute only, and the budding artist sets 
down from memory his fleeting impression. 
There are classes in the composition of 
pictures, classes in illustrating for the differ- 
ent processes of reproduction, lectures on 
anatomy, on landscape, on art, ancient and 
modern. Every art school of good standing 
has these and as good instructors as the Art 
Institute—it could hardly have better. 


FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES 
By students of the Chicago Art Institune. 


A peculiarity here is the ‘‘ non-resident ”’ 
professorship, which brings to the Middle 
West the thought and methods of successful 
artists from the Atlantic coast and beyond. 
W. M. Chase, of the dashing technique; 
Leonard Ochtman, of the sensitive, poetic 
landscapes; Frank Duveneck, who is all 
strength and solidity; Herter, who is all 
delicate, fanciful refinement ; Gari Melchers, 
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FUNERAL GROUP 


By the young men’s modeling class of the Chicago Art Institute. 


the painter laureate of Holland peasants, 
and Will H. Low, of classic decorative 
tendency, are among recent non-resident 
instructors. 

Like other western enterprises, whether 
in education or commerce, the Art Institute 
is wide reaching and swift moving along 
new lines. Is there a demand for arts and 
crafts work; it conducts special classes in 
basketry, in ceramics, in plastic decoration, 
the latter much frequented of wood and 
stone carvers, plaster workers, frame workers, 
metal chasers and the like. Is there a 
request from those insatiate persons who 
never take: a vacation; behold a summer 
school opened. ‘There are evening classes 
for people employed during the day, normal 
classes for school teachers, Saturday classes 
for school children, out-of-town classes for 
suburbanites. Besides the regular art lec- 
tures, students have an opportunity of hear- 


ing such eminent speakers as Jean Francois 
Raffaelli, Henry VanDyke, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Ernest Thompson-Seton, Arthur W. 
Dow and others. There are University 
Extension courses, there is instruction in 
French (most useful to young people whose 
Mecca is Paris)—in short every means of 
culture which may even indirectly stimulate 
or broaden artistic development is brought 
within reach of the students. 

More and more is the Art Institute of 
Chicago becoming a university of esthetics. 
A strong case might be made out in support 
of the claim that it is the greatest art school 
in America. It is certainly the greatest in 
numbers with about 2,500 pupils. It has 
shown the greatest power of growth, having 
in the last ten years about tripled its attend- 
ance and its receipts. Itis far from being 
the oldest, and as a consequence of com- 
parative youth, it cannot point to as many 



































distinguished graduates as can approximate 
centenarians, like the National Academy of 
Design or the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Yet among former pupils may 
be named illustrators like Orson Lowell, 
Henry Hutt, J. C. and F. X. Leyendecker ; 
sculptors like John Donoghue, Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, Enid Yandell; painters like F. D. 
Marsh, Myron Barlow, F. C. Frieseke. 

It is still further from being the wealthiest 
art school. It is,in fact, almost unique in 
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For the fees 
of its pupils, which are by the way unusually 


being entirely self-supporting. 


low, cover all of its expenses. It is 
unique in the fact that attendance in its 
advanced classes is twice as numerous as in 
its preparatory classes, showing that it both 
attracts students of attainments and retains 
them as postgraduates. -Finally, and this 
results from the other, it is unique in the 
enterprise of the older students and their 
success in carrying out their undertakings. 


Survey of Civic Betterment 














A CIVIC INSTITUTE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Probably the most notable event of the year 
in civic betterment was the Civic Institute conducted 
at Chautauqua, July 13 to July 20, by the Ameri- 
can League for Civic Improvement. The third 
annual convention of the League was held in 
connection with the Institute, but the business 
meetings were brief and the important event was 
the Institute itself, which was really a most signifi- 
cant fact in the educational development of civic 
It provided a helpful and varied pro- 
gram of addresses, lectures and conferences, under 
the guidance of some ofthe chief lecturers in the 
civic improvement field, thus furnishing for the first 
time a complete survey of principles, achievements 
and hopes for a nation-wide betterment agitation. 

The sessions of the Institute began on Monday, 
July 13, with the first of a series of lectures on 
‘Art in the Daily Life,’? by Prof. John Quincy 
Adams, of Philadelphia. Each day following, 
Professor Adams lectured on some other phase of 
the same general subject, under the titles of ‘*What 
is Art,’’ ‘‘Art and the Day’s Work,” ‘‘Art in the 
Use of Things,’’ ‘‘Nervous Hygiene’’ and ‘‘Art, 
Ethics and Citizenship.” Mr. Adams’s general 
contention is that our lives have become monoto- 
nous, mechanical and uninteresting, and only a 
full, vital conception of art in the daily life can 
rescue us from this monotony. The substance 
of Mr. Adams’s first lecture is given in his article 
found on another page of this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. In the lecture on ‘‘Art in the Use 
of Things,’’ he contended for simple beauty in the 
furnishings of our homes. ‘A Chippendale chair 
changed my whole life,’’ he said: 


progress. 


“The great picture galleries in Europe did not 
touch me—I was not prepared for them. But I had 
bought one of the finest specimens of a Chippen- 
dale chair and put it in with my Wanamaker furni- 
ture and my Wanamaker furniture had to turn pale 


and leave the room—it could not stand this digni- 
fied, noble, simple chair. For all things tell us 
about the maker; they have character just as much 
as persons have, if we only look for it. They are 
foolish, pretentious, vulgar, dignified, refined. 
This I realized for the first time when I saw my 
furniture by the side of this chair. This chair was 
the greatest teacher Iever had. It taught me more 
of the real meaning of life. If we surround our 
garden with noble, dignified objects, these will be 
great teachers of character; and this is the great 
purpose of art.”’ 

The other series of lectures was given by Profes- 
sor Charles Zueblin, of the University of Chicago, 
on ‘‘Contemporary Society.’’ Professor Zueblin’s 
titles were ‘‘Wealth,’? ‘‘Man and Woman,’’ 
‘*Politics,’’ and ‘‘Justice.”’ In this series, Profes- 
sor Zueblin attempted to define the efforts being 
made today to improve social conditions. His 
lectures took advanced views, but were conserva- 
tive in their application. The lecturer also spoke 
of the vast wealth of the nation and the reckless 
way most of us spend it. 

The lecture on ‘‘Man and Woman”’ discussed the 
complementary relations of the sexes, as the physi- 
cal or physiological basis of society. The lecture 
on ‘Politics’? provoked much discussion. 

In ‘Justice’? Professor Zueblin would include 
much that is not generally understood to come 
under that term. 

‘‘What is the bearing on social morality of our 
institutions, and the governing of those who can not 
control themselves? The man who is punished by 
being deprived of that free life which all the rest of 
us demand—how shall we treat that man in order 
that first, he may some day resume his position as a 
free citizen, and second, that other people may be 
deterred from the same offense. In France, minor 
crimes are not punished on the first offense, a repe- 
tition bringing double punishment. This gives.first 
offenders another chance instead of putting them in 
a company of criminals. We have established in 
our country juvenile courts, that the children may 
be tried apart from the criminals. It is the aim of 
democracy, of justice, to try to save the citizen, to 
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try to keep his life for him. The parole system has 
been tried with considerable success in this country 
—allowing a prisoner to go into the world again, if 
he gives promise of being an active, useful citizen. 
The giving of an education and occupation to crimi- 
nals is another work of justice.’’ 

At four o’clock each day, in the famous Hall of 
Philosophy, were held conferences on ‘Rural 
Improvement,” ‘Village Improvement,”’ ‘City 
Improvement,” and ‘‘National Improvement,”’ at 
which well-known specialists gave their experiences 
in solving the immediate practical problems of the 
civic movement. A notable speech was made by 
Professor S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, 
who has been prominent in the celebrated South 
Side Improvement Association of Chicago. We 
have learned, said Mr. Clark, that “‘it does not do 
much good for us to blame the city government 
while we banquet for civic improvement. Little 
can be accomplished until each person recognizes 
his personal responsibility for work and then goes 
out and does it. You needn’t write to the secre- 
tary of the League; clean up your own yard. You 
can have no success in this work until you are so 
hardened that you don’t mind being taken for a 
highwayman or “‘grafter.’” Three things are neces- 
sary to the success of a civic improvement league; 
(1) a stable, common-sense organization; (2) a 
practical, energetic, sensible head; (3) unselfish 
devotion and perseverance on the part of perhaps 
only a few people who are determined to live now 
and today in a place where they can breathe pure 
air and the soul can expand.” 

Hon. R. B. LaFollette, governor of Wisconsin, 
gave a stirring lecture on ‘‘Representative Govern- 
ment;’’ Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, of New York, 
lectured on the place of the school and the school 
teacher in the improvement of social institutions, 
and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, on 
‘‘Municipal Progress.’’ In the evening, illustrated 
lectures were given by Professor Zueblin on the 
‘*Public School,’ Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
president of the League, on “The Harrisburg 
Plan,”’ and Mr. Albert Kelsey on the ‘*Model City.”’ 


On Wednesday, the delegates and their friends 
were taken on an excursion to Jamestown, where 
they saw the famous rose gardens and visited a 
factory where voting machines are made. At the 
first business meeting of the League, the following 
committees were appointed: Finance—M. D. Hull, 
Chicago; J. H. McFarland, Harrisburg; Mrs. L. 
M. McCall, St. Louis. Nominations—E. O. 
Grover, Chicago; Earl Layman, St. Louis; Mrs. 
M.-F. Johnston, Richmond, Ind. Resolutions— 
Mrs. Conde Hamlin, St. Paul; L. E. Van Norman, 
Chicago; Miss Louise K. Miller, Groton, Mass. 
Changes in Constitution and By-Laws—F. C. Bray, 
Chicago; W. J. Stevens, St. Louis; O. McG. 
Howard, Chicago. Business and Program— 
Charles Zueblin, Chicago; E. G. Routzahn, 
Chicago; E. L. Shuey, Dayton. At the next 


business session, the Committee on Nominations 
presented the following names for officers: Presi- 
dent, J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg. Past 
Presidents, John L. Zimmerman, of Springfield, 
Ohio, and Charles Zueblin, of Chicago. Vice-Presi- 
dents, Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, Mrs. 
Louis Marion McCall, of St. Louis, and John Craig, 
of Cornell University. Treasurer, Morton D. Hull, 
of Chicago. Recording Secretary, Louis E. Van 
Norman, of Chicago. Corresponding Secretary, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia. Field 
Secretary, E. G. Routzahn, of Chicago. Executive 
Board, the officers and the following: E. L. Shuey, 
of Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. Conde Hamlin, of St. Paul, 
Clement Studebaker, Jr., of South Bend, Ind., F. 
C. Bray, of Chicago, Mayor Vance C. McCormick, 
of Harrisburg, and Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia. 
This report was accepted and the persons declared 
elected. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported, among 
others, the following: 


Resolved: That the American League for Civic 
Improvement accepts the invitations of the presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the 
mayor of St. Louis and the president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, to hold its fourth annual con- 
vention at St. Louis next summer, that it seeks the 
assistance of the Exposition authorities in the con- 
duct of an Institute similar to that of this year at 
Chautauqua, making use of the illustrative materials 
of the Exposition, and that the secretary be 
instructed to present such acceptance and desire 
with the thanks of the League. 

Whereas: The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company has determined to strike a higher note in 
the conduct of Exposition affairs, and has arranged 
to assemble at St. Louis a congress of eminent 
scientists from abroad, and, in view of the great 
and growing interest in civic improvement in this 
country and the recognition of this popular demand 
by.the Exposition authorities in establishing the 
Model City there, be it 

Resolved: That at least one eminent authority 
from abroad on modern city making should be 
included in this congress, as there is no doubt that 
his presence will attract civic workers from all 
parts of the country. 

Resolved: That a committee of five be appointed 
vy the president of the League to constitute a 
Central Exhibition Committee, such committee to 
be instructed to open negotiations with the proper 
authorities in the various cities and towns through- 
out the country, with a view to the appointment of 
local committees, whose function shall be to pre- 
pare municipal exhibits for the Model City at St. 
Eouis, the Central Committee also furnishing such 
data and aid as may be necessary for the guidance 
of the local bodies. 


Three honorary members were elected, Miss 
Jessie May Good, Springfield, Ohio, who did some 
of the valuable pioneer work in the movement, and 
whose name will be remembered as author of the 
pamphlets ‘‘The Work of Civic Improvement” 
and ‘*The How of Improvement Work.’’ Mr. . 
Charles Mulford Robinson, the author of ‘ The 
Improvement of Towns and Cities, ’’ and formerly 
recording secretary of the League; and Mr. 
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Sylvester Baxter, one of the pioneer improvers of 
the country, whose name is inseparably connected 
with the Metropolitan Park System of Boston. 

The president’s report, read at the banquet on 
July 17, showed an encouraging situation. Among 
other interesting facts given were the following: 

‘You all know of the success of Chicago Zion 
City. Zion City is somewhat misunderstood. Mr. 
Dowie’s lace factories and prayer-meetings have 
given a bad reputation to the place, as a city 
founded on theory. it is a city founded on an 
ideal. On the other side of Chicago is Indiana 
Harbor, founded on similar plans by promoters. 
The paving, lights, water, were all completed 
before people inhabited the community. In Chicago 
we provided them with the Cook County Associa- 
tion, and in addition paid the bills. We are lock- 
ing forward, by this contribution of our widow’s 
mite, to the advance of improvement forces in 
Chicago. Mr. Routzahn, the field secretary of the 
League, has spoken to most of the three hundred 
and forty-seven improvement associations during 
the past six months. In some way, perhaps, our 
greatest accomplishment of the year, and the one in 
which we take the most pride, is that we assisted in 
the organization of a similar federation on the 
Canada border. They are undertaking today the 
work we have been doing, and we have at least 
been of some assistance to them. 

‘* The field secretary tells me he has addressed 
Federations of Women’s Clubs in Nebraska, Ohio, 
Missouri, Michigan, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Texas, and only time, space and opportunity pre- 
vented his going to the others. In addition, he 
has traveled over many miles of the rest of the 
country, speaking to Chautauqua assemblies at De 
Funiak Springs, Chattanooga, Covington, Dayton, 
Michigan City, Ann Arbor, Dubuque, Cedar 
Rapids, Grand Rapids, and before the [Illinois 
Library Association. 

“This really means personal propaganda, in 
addition to the enormous amount of literature dis- 
tributed over the country with much good result 
which we cannot measure, because not many people 
are gracious enough to tell us about it. 

‘In looking over the files of letters I had the 
secretary pick out some making definite demands. 
These demands came from individuals and clubs all 
over the country. About five per cent of the 
requests came from members of the League, ninety- 
five per cent from non-members. At least fifty per 
cent came from people who wanted something and 
made no offer to assist us in getting to them, but to 
whom we in every case sent something. The 
greatest demand is for literature, lantern slides and 


lecturers. ’”’ 


PARK AND OUTDOOR ART CONVENTION 


The seventh annual meeting of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association was held in 
Buffalo, New York, July 7-9. The officers reported 
the largest attendance of delegates in the history of 
the association. Two business meetings, four 
public sessions, the business session of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, and a number of excursions 
and social functions made up a delightful three 
days’ program. The address of President Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff comprehensively reviewed the 
most significant developments in municipal pro- 
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giess, special mention being given to the activity of 
the business_organizations in Cleveland and San 
Francisco, the enlarged use of schoolhouses for 
civic purposes, the agitation for courses of training 
in city-making, the projected remodeling of Chau- 
tauqua, and the creation of a Model City exhibit at 
the St. Louis Fair. A paper on ‘“‘The Abuses of 
Public Advertising,’’ by Frederick Law Olmsted, of 
Brookline, Mass., aroused considerable discussion, 
and the sentiment that consumers should refuse to 
buy articles which were offensively advertised was 
approved by a number of speakers as the most 
effective method of warfare against the sign-board 
fiends. Other papers of special interest were: 
The report on ‘‘Parks for the People,’ by G. S. 
Parker, of Hartford; ‘‘The Forward Movement in 
Outdoor Art,’’ by Professor L. H. Bailey, and the 
report of the Civic Improvement Section, by W. J. 
Stevens. A special session was devoted to the 
school garden movement, to which the Association 
pledged support and for which the establishment of 
courses of study were recommended. Mrs. Herman 
J. Hall, president of the Women’s Auxiliary, in an 
address on ‘‘The Mission of Parks,”’ criticized the 
placing of statues in public parks and pleaded for 
the abolition of the zodlogical gardens, on the 
ground that it was cruel to cage animals for the 
purpose, and that, under the circumstances, it was 
impossible for natural history to be accurately 
learned from them. 

As the guests of the Buffalo Park Commission, 
delegates visited the principal parks of Buffalo. 
At Niagara Falls, both the commissioners of the 
New York State Reservation and the Canadian 
Park Commissioners provided an educational tour 
of the Falls which was an exceedingly helpful 
feature of the convention. Thomas V. Welch, 
superintendent of the New York State Reservation, 
gave the history of the long struggle to preserve 
the natural beauties of the Falls, a fight which 
rescued them from private exploiting companies 
and has restored them in accordance with landscape 
plans of the highest type. In turn President 
Langmuir of the Canadian Commission, at a 
luncheon in honor of the delegates, explained 
the plans and purposes of the Canadian Park 
Commission. 

Among the social features was a luncheon at the 
Park Lake House, given by the Buffalo Park 
Commission, and a reception at the Twentieth 
Century Club House. 

The Committee on Federation reported that the 
following societies had endorsed the project for a 
“Civic Alliance’: The American Park and Out- 
door. Art Association, the American League for 
Civic Improvement, the National Municipal League, 
the American Scenic and Historical Preservation 
Society, the Architectural League of America, the 
League of American Municipalities, the Public 
Educational Association, and the American Society 
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for Public Improvements. The committee on the 
proposed merger of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association and the American League for 
Civic Improvement was enlarged to five members 
and continued. The following officers were 
elected: President, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Philadelphia; Vice-Presidents, John C. Olmsted, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Chicago; 
Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids; Warren H. 
Manning, Boston; Dick J. Crosby, Washington; 
W. Ormiston Roy, Montreal; Secretary, Charles 
Mulford Robinson, Rochester; Treasurer, Ossian 
C. Simonds, Chicago. 

The officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary elected 
are as follows: 

Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh, president, Chicago 
Illinois; Mrs. Frank S. Wade, first vice-president 
Buffalo, New York; Mrs. Basil Duke, second vice- 
president, Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. George 
T. Banzet, secretary, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. 
C. B. Whitnall, treasurer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Directors:* Mrs. Sylvester Baxter, Malden, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. W. J. Washburn, Los 
Angeles, California; Mrs. H. D. Stearns, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Mrs. J. T. Hooper, Ash- 


land, Wisconsin. 


“Ambition is a tonic which works effective 
changes in young and old, and in spite of its 
incidental dangers is an immense and invaluable 
factor in the world’s progress. The chief trouble 
is, there is too little of it to go around! The multi- 
tude of plodders might be transformed into useful 
and progressive people if ambition could be infused 
into them. How to inspire and guide it aright 
might well be investigated diligently by the 
prophets of the new education. It is the quality 
needed with which to seek even the kingdom of 
heaven, after which all things are to be added the 
finder theref.”"—Good Health. 


*s 


BETTERMENT IN TEXAS 


The great state of Texas has a good start in 
civic betterment. As a result of reading some 
literature sent out by the American League for 
Civic Improvement, the Civic Improvement 
League of Dallas was organized a few months ago. 
It has affiliated with the national organization; 
300 to 400 members, representing the most pro- 
gressive element of the city, have enrolled, each 
agreeing to pay fifty cents per month dues for at 
least twelve months. Under the League’s auspices, 
the ‘entire city of Dallas was given a thorough 
summer cleaning this year. The work was done 
ward by ward, a committeeman being appointed 
for each block. Much enthusiasm prevailed and 
already the Civic Improvement League is an 
important and recognized factor in the affairs of 
the city. Joint committees from the Commercial 
Club and the league brought about the call for the 
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special election held on August 4 to determine 
whether a special tax of one-tenth of one per cent 
on taxable values should be levied for a period of 
two years for the purchase of park and playground 
sites. Anticipating the passage of this a block of 
ground in the southern and one in the north- 
ern portion of the town for playgrounds, have 
already been secured and several hundred dollars 
subscribed for improvements. From the inception 
of the movement the Dallas Morning News has 
given it unqualified support and devoted a large 
amount of space to it, publishing many illustrated 
articles. The large circulation of this journal all 
over the)state has caused the organization to spread 
and resulted in the organization of a dozen or more 
civic improvement leagues in various portions of 
the state. The press generally has caught the 
infection and is pushing the good work along. 

San Antonio is forming a citizens’ club to see 
that trees are planted before every lot. Houston 
is organized with a civic club of women in each 
ward. These are doing heroic work, principally 
upon school grounds and vacation playgrounds. 
Galveston may justly be called a pioneer in the 
clean-up movement, for the ravages of the storm 
called into immediate existence the Health Pro- 
tective Association, whose first care was the health 
of the city, followed at once by the general plant- 
ing of trees. This association was organized just 
after the great storm and has accomplished untold 
good in identifying the dead, and, afterwards, in 
cleaning up the town. 

Waco is not behind with her town council pledged 
to the betterment of the streets, also to their 
sprinkling, with her five cemetery societies unceas- 
ing in their work; her floral societies a permanent 
incentive; her mother’s clubs in supervision of the 
several school grounds. 


‘a? 


“In proportion as we get away from the arti- 
ficiality and from the slavery that requires us to do 
as other people do—in proportion as we live a 
wholesome, normal, free life, and allow our varying 
tastes to express themselves untrammeled by the 
arbitrary dictates of conventionalism—we will grow 
in health, happiness, independence, and true 
greatness.’’—Samuel M. Jones. 


‘eo 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The sixth annual conference of the Eastern Pub- 
lic Education Associations which met at New 
Haven, Conm., recently, discussed a number of 
valuable points in connection with educational work. 

The program provided for a discussion of topics 
bearing on ‘School Hygiene’’ and the first speaker 
on this subject was Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, commis- 
sioner of health of New York City, who spoke on 
‘Medical Inspection of Schools,’’ giving an account 
of the admirable system, which, under his direction 
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has been established in New York, with its corps 
of trained nurses, in addition to the 150 physicians, 
of whom I! are specialists, In the last year, 
go0,000 children were examined by these phy- 
sicians, and 57,000 excluded from the schools. 
The work of the trained nurse was described 
by Miss Lucia L. Rogers, supervising school 
nurse, New York City. The nurse cares for 
the children as directed, not only in the school, 
but follows those who are excluded to their 
homes, instructs the mothers, visits them dur- 
ing the time of probation, and provides for their 
return to school at as early a date as possible. In 
this way the percentage of truancy is greatly 
lessened. Mr. Joseph Lee, of Boston, addressed 
the conference on ‘‘Playground Education.’? Mr. 
Lee is vice-president uf the Civic League of Massa- 
chusetts, and probably has done more than any 
other man in Boston for the establishment there 
of the various public playgrounds. 

At the later sessions of the conference Miss 
Winifred Buck gave an account of ‘Play Centers” 
in New York to whose successful establishment she 
has contributed so much time and thought. Her 
book (just published by the Macmillan Company) 
on ‘Boys Self-governing Clubs’’ will prove of 
great value to all interested in this important plan 
of child development. 

Dr. Luther Walsey Gulick, director of physical 
training in the New York schools, discussed 
methods of physical development on rational lines, 
under the title of ‘“‘A New Coefficient in Physi- 
cal Training.” 

For further information about the association 
address Mrs. Wm. E. D. Scott, Secretary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


‘eo 


‘From the appearance of things and press 
reports from many sections of the country we are 
evidently enjoying an era of park improvement. 
The campaign of education to implant in the minds 
of the people the great advantages of abundant 
park areas, which has been waged the past few 
years, is bearing fruit, and they are realizing its 
value and importance. It is a question that is 
proven beyond doubt that parks, gardens and play- 
grounds in our cities mean healthier, more indus- 
trious, and better citizens from all points of view.”’ 
—FPark and Cemetery. 


‘eo 


CANADA LEADS IN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


On this side of the Atlantic Canada is leading the 
way in systematizing the various endeavors aiming 
at an improvement in the efficiency of the public 
instruction of the young in the rural districts, 
according to an editorial in Zhe School Fournal. 
To the consolidation of small schools and the 
transportation of pupils to the central institutions, 
wise departures which with us are now under way 
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in nearly one-half of the states, Canada has added 
a plan for supplying practical courses in scientific 
agriculture to communities that may be benefited by 
them. Two or three acres of land are to be pro- 
vided for the purpose, adjacent to the most impor- 
tant schools in each county. Garden centers are 
also to be formed. Graduates of the Guelph Agri- 
cultural College serving as traveling instructors will 
teach boys the elements of forestry, horticulture, 
entomology and its relation to agriculture and 
horticulture, and physics and chemistry of the soil. 
For the benefit of the girls a solidly practical course 
in household economics has been provided at the 
central schools. Much of the remarkable progress 
in spreading knowledge of rural economics among 
the farming communities is due to the heroic efforts 
of Prof. James W. Robertson, the distinguished 
commissioner of agriculture and dairying for 
Canada, who has shown an astonishingly keen 
comprehension of the means required to meet the 
practical needs of an agricultural population. 


‘oe 


THE VALUE OF PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 


Writing on the most important event of the 
past five years in civic improvement, Mr. D. C. 
Heath, of Boston, says: 

“TI consider the securing of public play- 
grounds for children in the cities the best work that 
has been done in the last five years in the direction 
of civic improvement. It is because the child is 
father of the man. Whatever we do for children 
we do even more emphatically for the man. 
Horace Mann once said essentially, ‘one former is 
worth a thousand reformers.’ If we start children 
all right, men and women will be all right. I be- 
lieve in spending ten thousand on children where 
we spend one thousand on adults. The older we 
grow the more evident it becomes to us that our 
chief function in life is the putting of the next gen- 
eration on the stage, and anything and everything 
that we can do to make our children better and wiser 
is the thing we should do before all else, is the 
thing above all else that will do the race the most 


good.”’ 
*e" 


A MODEL RAILWAY TRAVELING LIBRARY 


The Industrial Department of the Seaboard: Air 
Line Railway has issued a report in which may be .- 
found the following interesting data about its 
“railway free traveling library system”’: 


“The originator and present manager is Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard, of Middleton, Ga. With the 
generous support given by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Mrs. Heard launched an enterpfise 
which has since achieved a-success beyond her 
most sanguine anticipations. Not only did the 
public heartily welcome her venture, but the press, 
North as well as South, alluded to it at length in 
the most favorable terms. The Year Book, 1899, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
published a full-page illustration of the library 
headquarters, calling the attention of the farmers 
to the importance of the information compiled in 
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the books, 
especial benefit. 


pamphlets and bulletins for their 
At first the libraries consisted 
chiefly of agricultural works donated by the 
government and contributed by friends. 

“The unsolicited donation from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie was most opportune, and enabled Mrs. 
Heard to at once place her library system upon a 


sure and safe footing. It has not only been the 
means of bringing about a better social condition 
in the small towns and stations, but, by establishing 
village improvement clubs, has increased the circu- 
lation of the books and has beautified and materi- 
ally improved the library stations. The application 
blanks of the library system require the establish- 
ment of these organizations (village improvement 
clubs). 

‘‘The school libraries recently added to the system 
have reached the high water mark of success. The 
libraries are offered as prizes to the schools that 
make the most improvement in the surroundings of 
their schoolhouses, painting of their buildings, 
ornamenting of their grounds, planting of trees, 
etc. Not only have hundreds of schoolhouses been 
improved, but a wave of public sentiment has been 
created demanding better school surroundings and 
facilities for the common schools of this section. 

*‘A printed annotated finding list of the books is 
sent with each library. The books are shipped in 
hardwood cases made at the Seaboard Air Line 


Railway shops.”’ 
TEXAS WAKING UP 


‘“‘We proud, patriotic—yes, we are patriotic, 
too—children of Texas feel deeply the humiliation 
of apologizing to every cultured stranger for our 
lack of artistic perception and appreciation as 
evidenced in our so-called paintings and monu- 
ments. . . We long to pull down our 
chromos in the capitol—we are speaking now of 
our worst pictures; some of them are good, and then 
we would overthrow our marbleyard monuments, 
which make our grand capitol walk look like a 
cheap imitation of the Appian Way; then we should 
like to be able to say to our peers of state and 
country that we are cultured in taste, and no 
longer indulge in the vulgar show of the new rich. 
Our heroes and deeds of valor take rank with the 
grandest of the world, and they should not be 
caricatured by would-be artists. We love our 
native state too well to allow unhallowed hands to 
touch her sacred themes. The finest in art or no 
art at all should be our watchword.’”’—Austin 


Statesman. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLUB PAPERS 


The following topics are suggested for papers by 
members of clubs which intend to follow the sub- 
ject of Racial Composition of the American People: 

The original race elements of the colonial period. 

The ‘‘ poor whites ’’ and the ** mountain whites;”’ 
their origin and present conditions. 

The several races in this country, showing con- 
ditions, forms of government, modes of living in 
the countries where they formerly lived. This 
would include every country in Europe, the ‘Slave 
Coast’ of Africa and the southern provinces of 
China. 

The dealings with the American Indian; the 
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Indian Bureau of the Interior Department, the 
present policy of breaking up the tribal relations of 
the Indians. 

The government of tropical colonies of subject 
races of England, Holland, France and Spain. 

The natives of Alaska under American adminis- 
tration. 

The history of the Bureau of Immigration of the 
Treasury Department. 

The Chinese exclusion acts and their enforcement. 

The education of different races, their capacities 
and the extent to which they are reached by the 
public or other schools. 

Industrial and technical education of negroes 
and immigrants. 

Negro suffrage and the educational qualification 
North and South. 


**It may be reasonably askedifthe day has not 
now come for a quieter pace, and a less feverish 
sense of duty. The country is colossally rich and 
prosperous, even if it be not rich and prosperous 
enough. May not the individual begin to put forth 
his claim? May he not ask for time to breathe 
a little, to think a little, to live a little? May he 
not be permitted to remember that in the Pantheon 
there are other gods besides the great idol Hustle? 
While doing his daily work and treading his 
common round, has he not a right to some measure 
of that tranquility which now he can look for only 
in the tomb?—or in flinging a change of raiment 
into a valise and sailing out into that big, unsatis- 
factory void which we call Abroad? In these days 
of coéperating energies we might venture to suggest 

**A Society for Enabling Americans, 
Who Want to do so, 
To Stay Quietly at Home, 
Without being Rushed to Death.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


head 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND A WIDER LIFE 


The influence of the automobile on contemporary 
life is discussed by Henry Norman, in a recent 
issue of Zhe World’s Work. He says in part: 


“The owner of a pair of horses in the country 
may be said to have a practical every-day radius of 
about ten or twelve miles. For non-horse-keepers 
it is, of course, much less, unless they ride bicycles, 
and a man and his wife can not go out to dinner on 
bicycles, or, indeed, go out regularly with comfort 
during several months of the year. With a car of 
ten or twelve horse-power the radius of a family— 
the whole family—is comfortably thirty miles, and, 
of course, much more on occasion and if they like 
motoring. To go to lunch thirty miles away and 
come back is an easy performance; and a hundred 
miles in a day, fifty out and back, can often be 
done not only without undue fatigue, but with great 
enjoyment and benefit. The possession of a car 
multiplies the contents and the effective sphere of 
his life by more than six—and by much more if he 
did not and can not keepa horse. It is a revolution 
in daily life. With an automobile one lives three 
times as much in the same span of years, and one’s 
life, therefore, becomes to that extent wider and 
more interesting.”’ 
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ENTRANCE TO A HILLSIDE HOME 


rocks are covered with moss and lichens and flow- 
ering vines. The rocks themselves are left 
in their natural condition, with all their veins 
and weather-worn surfaces just as nature tinted 
them. Naturally, on these rocky hills the houses 
are all built almost directly on the surface, and the 
cellars and basements are built up with massive 
stone walls. 

Sometimes the upper street is as high as the tops 
of the trees and the lower street is reached by a 
long, curving road that winds down the hill. Here 
we see that the back of the house is on the ground 
at the top of the rocky bank, and the front is built 
on high stone walls. The entrance is by the long 
flights of wooden steps. 

Our third illustration shows a house built on a 
rocky bluff, and, to get a level site, stone walls 
were built up in front. The rear of the house 
rests on the top of the hill. Stone steps led up to 
the arch, and this arch is the entrance to the house, 
stairs inside leading up to the piazza and front 
door. 

All these houses are surrounded by trees. The 
hills a few years ago were an unbroken forest, and 
in making the roads lanes were cut through the 
woods. In many places the exposed rocks are bare 
and very much weathered. Whenever possible the 
rocks are treated as a part of the decorative treat- 
ment of the ground surrounding the house. In the 
summer the rocks and hills are masked by vines, 
shrubs, and masses of flowers. 

All of these hill-crest houses are in Westchester 
county, New York, about a mile beyond the 
northern limits of New York City. As homes they 
are most interesting, and almost every one who 
enters them is fascinated by their charming aspect. 
All have views through the woods over the country 
below, all are sunny, cheerful, and safe in a 
sanitary sense. The sense of being up in the air 
gives a charm to the rooms never found in houses 
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FRONT OF ONE HILLSIDE HOME 


built in the lowlands. Just as people seek the top 
floors in lofty city buildings, so here they seek the 
hilltops for a home. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 


<2 


BLUFF CITY, KANSAS 


Some seventeen years ago a Scotchman named 
Glover came to live in a small town on a sand hill 
in the arid regions of Western Kansas. The town 
was fourteen miles from the railroad; had been 
settled but a few years, and was very raw.. Today 
Bluff City has the greatest park acreage per capita 
of any city in the world. It is famous for its 
shrubbery and trees, for its well-kept lawns, its 
grass plats and flowers, and its park,. ‘‘a section of © 
paradise transported and set down in the wilderness 
of sand, ’’ with a miniature lake, winding paths, 
fine trees and flower beds. 

This transformation has been due almost entirely 
to the energy and foresight of James Glover, the 
Scotchman aforesaid, who is now the mayor of the 
town. Mr. Glover began his improvement work 
when, as agent for the sale of the railroad land in 
the town, he laid out the first park. ‘I began my 
work alone,’”’ he says, “‘I laid out walks, and 
with a spade and a hoe myself arranged the paths 
and then planted shrubs and trees. The next year 
I persuaded the town council—for we had incorpor- 
ated as a city of the third class—to provide a team 
and do some scraping and grading. This was the 
beginning. Even then people thought I was 
crazy. About ten years ago a Mr. Tim O’Connell 
came to town and immediately took an interest in 
my work. We two have succeeded in arousing the 
people to the benefits of‘improvement. Our town 
has but three hundred population, with an assessed 
of valuation $32,000. We have kept a man in the 
park for the past four years, all summer, besides 














HILLSIDE HOMES 


With the rise of real estate values the valley towns 
in Eastern United States have gradually spread 
upward over the hills. The trolley and the hill- 
side elevztors have rendered these steep, rocky hills 
accessible, and we see houses built upon land that 
a few years ago would have been considered totally 
unfit for residence. This necessity of occupying 
hilltops for homes has led to the building of many 
curious and remarkable houses, and to reach these 
lofty homes novel and ingenious roads, stairways, 
and elevators have been designed by the architects 
and landscape gardeners. If a house is to stand on 
the brow of a hill so steep that the roots of one tree 
are higher than the tops of another growing only a 
few feet away there must be some means whereby 
the family may get home, and for the calls of post- 
man, and ice and coal dealer. 

The elevators are inclined railroads on which a 
car can be drawn up or down the hill. The larger 
elevators have level platforms large enough for a 
horse and wagon, and the smaller lifts are inclined 
tracks with a small car holding a few passengers. 
One of these in Yonkers, New York, has a track 
inclosed in a long inclined shed that extends from 
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A HILLSIDE HOME IN YONKERS, NEW YORK 








a house at the bottom of the hill to another house 
at the top. Ina new hotel building in the same 
city the entrance wil] be at the mouth of a tunnel at 
the foot of the hill. The guests walk through the 
tunnel to an elevator that lifts them up the hill- 
through the cellar to the top of the tall house on the 
lofty hilltop. 

On one side of the road shown in the first picture 
the hill is so steep that the tops of near-by trees 
are on a level with the walk. One tree is shown 
that clings to a cape thrust out into the air; the 
other trees have their roots far below. The houses 
at the right are built on the hill that rises still 
higher and by long flights of stone steps lead up to 
the piazzas. These houses all face the valley, and 
have a grand view over the country below. The 
piazzas are two or three hundred feet higher than 
the village below, and we can imagine what charm 
ing views there must be from the lofty chamber 
windows. Such houses stand in unobstructed sun- 
shine, and have every breeze that blows, summer 
and winter. 

The second illustration shows the stone stairway 
of one of these hillside houses. It gives an 
admirable chance for floral decoration, for th® 
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buying a horse mower and keeping our streets 
clean into the bargain. We encourage people to 
own their own homes and then to improve them. 
We have at present only six rented houses in the 
town, and only three unpainted. I might say we 
are getting at two of these this spring. Being 
poor, we could not buy large trees for the streets, 





IN ONE OF THE PARKS OF BLUFF CITY 


so we bought hundreds of small ones, which will 
Our 
success in growing trees encouraged the farmers so 
largely that an agent recently informed me forty 
thousand black locust trees were put out this spring. 
We have ordinances prohibiting the running at 
large of any stock, and we enforce it. We also 
have laws forbidding the throwing of rubbish of 
any kind into the streets or alleys, the injuring of 
any trees, the posting of ‘‘show’’ bills without leave, 
and the killing of birds. We have no saloons, but 
we do have a brass band, and a symphony club, and 
this summer we have had a normal music school. 
Our park has had a very beneficial influence. We 
have made it the fashion to have a lawn, and in 
Bluff City alawn mower is a badge of good citizen- 
ship. My theory is, beautify the country and the 
small towns, and lessen the city tenement districts. 
Farmers ought to be the happiest people on earth, 
and they ought to have the most delightful homes.”’ 
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““THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION’’ 


soon have the town one complete bower. 


The series of nine articles on arts and crafts in 
American education which will appear in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1903, to May, 


1904, will, it is hoped, furnish valuable and sugges- 
tive material for club programs. Mr. John Quincy 
Adams’s article, ‘The Relation of Art to Work,”’ 
which appears this month begins the series. The 
remaining articles with suggested outline of their 
arrangement will be as follows: 
2. ‘Public School Art Societies.’’ 
Zueblin. (October.) 
a. Is there a local society? 
b. What is the character of the work done by 
successful organizations? 
c. What are the ideals for interior decoration 
of schools? 
3- ‘School Gardens.’’ 
(November. ) 
a. Describe some beautiful school grounds. 
b. Describe some barren school grounds. 
c. What should the garden mean to the 
school? 
4. ‘The Place of Handicraft in Education.”” By 
Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. (December.) 
a. What makes such teaching imperative 


By Rho Fisk 


By Mrs. Herman J. Hall. 


today? 
b. What is its significance in mental develop- 
ment? 
5. ‘Crafts in Elementary Schools,’’ (January. ) 
“Crafts for Children.”’ 
6. ‘Crafts in Secondary Schools.’”? By Abby 
Marlott. (February.) 
‘Crafts for Young People.”’ 
7- ‘Crafts in Technical Schools.’’ By Henry 


McBride. (March.) 

“Crafts for Occupation.”’ 

a. How general is such teaching? 

b. What schools have done the most notable 
work? 

c. What are the local conditions in the teach- 
ing of crafts. 

d. What does the future promise in art educa- 
tion? . 

8. ‘Art Training for Citizenship.’’ 
Zueblin. ( April.) 

a. What influence should such training have 

on the next generation. 

b. What special efforts have been made to 
interest children in making their home 
cities beautiful? 

9. ‘The Social Significance of Education in the 
Crafts.’ By Jane Addams. (May.) 

a. What elements of character should such 
training develop? 

b. Who have been the great apostles urging 
such education? 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


By Rho Fisk 


We are in the midst of the evolution of the 
schoolhouse. This evolution up to the present, is 
sketched graphically by Walter Sargent, in Zhe 
School Review. When requirements of health and 
comfort and esthetic taste are satisfied, what he 
asks shall be the next element in its progress. 

‘‘Already we have a hint from the evolution of 
the educational idea. The tendency appears to be 
toward a school environment fitted for children who 
are to be educated by doing things as well as by 
studying books; toward rooms with space and 
equipment for industrial work, instead of having all 
the floor area occupied by desks where pupils shall 
sit only to listen and study; toward schoolyards 
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measured by acres wherever possible, instead of by 
feet, where part of the work shall be actually to 
accomplish the process from raw material to useful 
and well-made product, and to deal at first hand 
with the facts of plant growth and culture and 
animal life, the elements with which are associated 
so large a part of the progress of the race.” 
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CHAUTAUQUA JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS 


Two years ago a correspondence course in nature 
study for children was started. The movement has 
been carried on by means of Junior Naturalist clubs 
largely organized under the direction of teachers 
of the public schools. 

The Chautauqua Junior Naturalist clubs are 
under the supervision of ‘‘Uncle John’ Spencer 
who, for a number of years, has been successful 
in interesting thousands of children in New York 
state in the outdoor world. Each month the 
members of the club read a lesson published 
in the children’s monthly, Pets and Animals, 
and they are encouraged to write to Uncle John 
concerning observational work that the lessons sug- 
gest. Frequently the letters are published. 

This year the Junior Naturalist lesson will consist 
of two parts: plant study and animal study. This 
will give the children a choice of subject and they 
will do better work by taking that which interests 
them most. 

We hope that the older members of the club will 
write up some of their original observations for 
publication in Pets and Animals. This will be a 
good experience for young writers. 

Already thousands of children have shown an 
eager interest in the Chautauqua Junior Naturalist 
Clubs. We want to increase the membership this 
year and hope that every mother and teacher will 


aid us. 
— 


“There is still doubt in some quarters as to 
the ability of the negro unguided, unsupported, 
to hew his own path and put into visible, tangible, 
indisputable form the products and signs of civili- 
zation. This doubt cannot be much affected by 
mere abstract arguments, no matter how delicately 
and convincingly woven together. Patiently, 
quietly, persistently, through summer and winter, 
sunshine and shadow, by self-sacrifice, by foresight 
by honesty and industry, we must reinforce argu- 
ments by results. One farm bought, one house 
built, one home sweetly and intelligently kept, one 
man who is the largest taxpayer or has the largest 
bank account, one school or church maintained, 
one truck garden profitably cultivated, one patient 
cured bya negro doctor, one sermon well preached, 
one life cleanly lived—these will tell more in our 
influence than all the abstract eloquence that can 
be summoned to plead our cause.”’"—Booker 7. 
Washington, to the Negro. 
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A PRIZE FOR ESSAYS ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Reform Association has offered a 
prize of fifty dollars, open to students in twenty-six 
colleges, for the best essay based on original 
investigation on some subject connected with civil 
service reform. The following are among the 
subjects on which the essays may be written: 
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1. The Relation of Civil Service Reform to the 
Appointment of Teachers in the Public Schools. 

2. Relation of Civil Service Reform Principles 
to the Financial Administration of the Public 
School System. 

3- Relation of Civic Service Reform to Charities 
and Corrections. 

4- Does Civil Service Reform Tend to Separate 
Municipal Politics from State and National Issues? 


The essays must be submitted to the committee 
on award at 44 Fairfield street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on or before November 15, 1903. 
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THE BRITISH CHAUTAUQUA 


The ninth annual summer gathering of the Brit- 
ish Chautauqua was held at Aberystwyth, Wales, 
from July 29 to August 26. Among the lectures en 
civic subjects was one by J. D. McClure, LL. D., 
on ‘The English Citizen’? and one on ‘The Reli- 
gious Problem of the City,’’ by Rev. G. C. Lorimer, 
D. D., of New York. 
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The Morris Society was organized May 7, 1903, 
at a meeting in Chicago, called by Mr. Joseph 
Twyman and Professors Richard G. Moulton and 
Oscar L. Triggs, of the University of Chicago. 
The program of the society is—(1) To engage in 
publication; (2) To conduct an educational move- 
ment; (3) To maintain club rooms and establish a 
Morris library and museum; (4) To promote the 
founding of workshops and schools of design. The 
president of the society is Edward J. James, of 
Evanston, IIl., and the secretary, Professor Oscar 


L. Triggs, who should be addressed at 5634 Madi- 
son avenue, Chicago. 


The annual report of ‘‘The Children’s Fresh Air 
Camp” at Woodland Hills, Cleveland, Ohio, shows 
an enrolment of 367 mothers and an attendance for 
the season of 8,279. The secretary is Mrs. Frank 
R. Herrick, who may be addressed at the camp. 
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The report of the Porto Rican Benevolent Society 
for 1902 has just reached us. This society was 
established in 1899 just after the great cyclone of 
that year. The society supports an industrial 
school, but is badly in need of funds. Any contri- 
butions may be sent to Robert A. Miller, post- 
master at Ponce, Porto Rico. 
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The sixth annual session of the summer school in 
philanthropic work conducted by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society met in New York in June. More 
than 140 persons have already taken the course. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


THE NEW CIVIC SPIRIT 


I 


1. Roll-call: Definition of terms—social service, 
social center, social spirit, socialization, 
socialism, social virtue, etc. Assign at 
least two members to prepare definitions of 
each term. 


2. Correlation: Appoint some person to briefly 
analyze the interrelation of the Civics topics 
grouped in this month’s CHAUTAUQUAN, 
“The Civic Renascence,’? ‘**Hull-House 
Labor Museum,” ‘‘The Function of the City 
Church,”’ “A Life of Service to Farm 
Women,’’ ‘The Relation of Art to Work,”’ 
**‘Where Western Artists Are Made,’’ items 
in ‘Survey of Civic Betterment’? and 
‘‘Highways and Byways.”’ 


3. Brief Papers: General Topic, The Beginnings 
of Social Service. (a) Charity Organization. 
See ‘‘Practice of Charity,’’ by E. T. Devine. 
(4) Social Settlements. See references in 
the bibliography, THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
August, 1903, page 532. (c) University 
Extension. Address American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Phila- 
delphia. 


4. Readings: (a) From ‘A Decade of Civic 
Improvement,’’ by Charles Zueblin. Ad- 
dress American League for Civic Improve- 
ment, No. 5711 Kimbark, Ave , Chicago. 


(4)From ‘‘Socialized Beauty and Recrea- 
tion’? in ‘Social Spirit in America,’ by 
Charles R. Henderson. 

Il 


1. Symposium: Topic, The Growth of Social 
Spirit. (@) Development of Interdenom- 
inationalism. (4) Chautauqua as a Social 
Movement. (c) Social Service of Women’s 
Clubs. (d) Civic Improvement Organiza- 
tions. (¢) Codperative Societies in the 
United States. 


2. Local Studies: The Civic Renascence in Our 
Town. (a) What effects have the general 
social movements made upon the activities, 
spirit and conditions of our comraunity? 
(4) Census of the institutions and organiza- 
tions in the community which express phases 
of civic spirit. 


The Most Important Social 
Center. Assign two persons to present the 
functions and opportunities of (@) the 
church, (4) the school, (c) the library and 
museum, (@) the neighborhood organization 
(farmers’ club, improvement society, 
parents’ association, etc.). 


3- Discussion: 


[Inquiries on any feature of this program work 
should be addressed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Chicago, Illinois. Special literature will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those using these programs. ] 


NEWS SUMMARY 


. 
(COVERING THE MONTHS OF MAY, JUNE AND JULY.) 


DOMESTIC 


May 10.—Former Lieutenant-Governor Lee, of 
Missouri, shows a written statement that he was 
offered $10,000 with which to bribe certain 
senators. 

12.—At Omaha, Judge Dickinson issues an 
injunction restraining business men and employers 
from interfering in any way with striking laborers. 
Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, signs the 
Grady-Salus anti-cartoon bill. 

20.—The one hundredth anniversary of Ohio’s 
admission to the union is celebrated at Chillicothe. 

22.—The treaty between Cuba and the United 
States, embodying the Platt amendment, is signed 
at Havana. 

26.—The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its existence as a city is celebrated in New York. 

28.—The Presbyterian General Assembly, at 
Los Angeles, enacts the changes in the Westmin- 
ster Confession proposed last year. 

30.—Heavy floods devastate sections of Kansas, 
Missouri and Southern Illinois, causing great loss 
of life and destruction of property. 

June 1.—The United States Supreme Court holds 
that the old laws of Hawaii were in force between 
the adoption of the annexation resolution and the 
passage of the Hawaii territory act. 

4.—The Ohio Republican State Convention nom- 
inates Myron T. Herrick for governor and endorses 
President Roosevelt. 

8.—Samuel Parks, business agent of a labor 
union, is arrested, charged with extortion in the 
settlement of a strike in New York. 

22.—A. W. Machen and several others are 





indicted by the Washington grand jury on the 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the government in 
the Post Office department. 

29.—The three branches of the Methodist Church 
in North America begin a two days’ celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Wesley. 

30.—It is announced by the United States judge, 
of Trenton, that the United States Shipbuilding 
company is insolvent. 

July 1.—The Iowa Republican State Convention 
endorses President Roosevelt and . renominates 
Governor A. B. Cummins; John Barrett, of Oregon, 
is appointed American minister to the Argentine 
Republic. 

2.—-Baron Speck von Sternberg is appointed 
German ambassador to the United States. 

6.—The convention of the National Educational 
Association opens in Boston. 

8.—The Southern Negro Congress opens in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

13.—The International Christian Endeavor con- 
vention at Denver closes its sessions. 

15.—United States chargé d’affaires at St. 
Petersburg is instructed to inquire whether the 
Russian government would receive the Kishineff 
petition—a negative reply is received; the Ken- 
tucky Republican State convention endorses Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for renomination. 

21.—The builders’ strike in New York is ended 
by the return to work of 40,000 workmen. 

23.—The special European agent of the United 
States Immigration Bureau reports that as a result 
of the Kishineff massacres, ‘‘there is a very consid- 
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erable‘increase in the immigration to this country 
of undesirable Hebrews.’’ 


FOREIGN 


May 6.—The British Foreign Minister announces 
that Great Britian will resist with all the means in 
her power any attempt by any other nation to estab- 
lish a fortified post on the Persian Gulf. 

8.—All the employees on the government railroads 
in Victoria, Austraha, go out on a strike because of 
the government prohibition from joining trade unions. 

16.—Venezuela pays to the allied powers the last 
instalment of the indemnity. 

18.—China declines the American and Japanese 
proposals to open Manchurian towns to trade, on 
the ground of Russian opposition. 

19.—The Tzar dismisses General Raaben, 
governor of Kishineff, for implication in the recent 
massacre of Jews. 

24.—Owing to deaths caused by accidents in the 
Paris-Madrid automobile race, the French govern- 
ment forbids its continuance. 

27.—Arthur Barclay is elected president of 
Liberia. 

28.—An earthquake in Asiatic Turkey is reported 
to have destroyed a whole village and 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

29.—The bicentenary of the foundation of St. 
Petersburg is celebrated. 

31.—Rios, the former Filipino insurgent leader, 
is sentenced to death. 

June 8.—The Russian goverment publishes a list 
of one hundred and one towns, in which Jews are 
permitted to live without restriction. 

3.—The World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union meets in convention at Geneva, Switzerland. 

11.—Revolutionists in Belgrade, Servia, assassi- 
nate King Alexander, Queen Draga, and other 
members of the government; Prince Peter Kara- 
georgevitch is proclaimed king by the army; Lady 
Henry Somerset is reélected president of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

12.—A bill reducing the term of military service 
to two years is passed by the French senate. 

15.—Prince Peter Karageorgevitch is unani- 


mously chosen King of Servia by the Parliament. 

16.—Mexico pays the award in the Pious fund 
case. 

20.—The British minister is ordered to leave 
Servia until some decision is reached as to Great 
Britain’s attitude toward the new government. 

25.—Emperor William visits the American 
battleship, Acarsarge, at Kiel. 

July 1.—Bulgaria appeals to the powers to force 
Turkey to withdraw her troops from the frontier. 

10.—The Russian ambassador in London refuses 
to transmit to the Tzar a petition against the lynch- 
ing of negroes in the United States. 

21.—The College Cardinals meet in Rome for the 
“‘Consistorial Congregation;’’ the Irish Land Bill 
passes its third reading in the House of Commons. 

23.—King Edward and Queen Alexandra arrive 
in Dublin and hold Court. 
__25.—The pope is buried in St. Peter’s with impos- 
ing ceremonies. ’ 

OBITUARY 


May 12.—Richard Henry Stoddard, poet and 
author, dies in New York. 

16.—Sibyl Sanderson, the opera singer, dies in 
Paris. 

June 12.—General Alexander M. McCook dies in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

20.—Herbert Vaughn, Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Westminster, dies in England. 

21.—Major James B. Pond, lecture manager, 
dies in New York. 

July 12.—William Ernest 
essayist, dies in London. 

July 15.—Mrs. James G. Blaine dies in Augusta, 

aine. 

16.—Peter M. Arthur, chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, dies. 

20.—Pope Leo XIII dies. 

22.—General Cassius M. Clay, a cousin of Henry 
Clay, dies at White Hall, Kentucky. 

23.—Frederick W. Holls, who represented the 
United States at The Hague Peace Conference, 
dies in Yonkers, N. Y. 


Henley, poet and 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


1. Brief reports on the results of recent conven- 
tions. National Educational Association, 
Christian Endeavor, * Epworth League, 
National Municipal League, Social Science 
Association, Civic Improvement, Emerson 
Wesley anniversaries, etc. 

2. Papers: (a) Review of Financial Conditions. 
(6) Making the most of a Summer Vacation. 
(c) Lessons of the Post Office Scandal. 

3. Readings: (a) From “The Concentration of 
Banking Interests,’’ by Charles J. Bullock 
( The Atlantic for July); (4) From‘ Racial 
Composition of the American People” 
(THE CHAUTAUQUAN for September); (¢) 
From ‘‘The American Republic,” by J. A. 
Woodburn (Putnams). 

Discussion: The Strength and Weakness of 
Trade Unions. Appoint two persons to 
present each side. 


FOREIGN 


1. Geographical Study: Cable Systems of the 
World. Trace on map and figure out how 
many ways a message can be sent around the 
world, 

2. 4 Character Sketches (a) The late Pope 

XIII. (4) Pope Pius X. (c) King 
Peter Karageorgevitch of Servia. (d@) The 
Jew, in the Past, in the Present and in the 
Future. 

3- Readings: (a) From “The Papacy and the 
Italian Nation’? (THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
September.) (4) From “ Kishineff,’’ by 
Richard Gottheil. (Zhe Forum for July- 
September.) (¢) ‘*Mr. Chamberlain’s Pro- 
tection Scheme,’ by Harold Cox (North 
American Review for July). 

4. Debate: Resolved, That the ‘‘passive resist- 
ance’ movement to the British Education 
Act is unjustifiable. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO C. L. S. C. READERS 


The ‘‘American Year”’ of reading for the C. L. 
S. C. opens in October, but it will be noticed that 
beginning with this issue THE CHAUTAUQUAN prints 
the October ‘‘required reading’’ outlines and pro- 
grams for circle work and other working material 
for October one month in advance. This change 
will overcome the difficulty heretofore experienced 
by reason of the fact that many circles desired 
more time in which to prepare for meetings than 
was possible when material for any month did not 


reach them until the first of that month. The new 


plan will give at least four weeks for preparation. 
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*‘America half brother of the world 

With something good and bad of every land.” 

The American Year in the C. L. S. C. is really 
the international year. This may seem a paradox, 
yet a glance at our program of study for the next 
nine months will quite bear out the truth of this 
statement. The United States is too closely bound 
up with the brotherhood of nations not to touch 
them at every point in her history, and we may 
congratulate ourselves that the coming year’s work 
will help to give us a closer relationship to our 
neighbors in every part of the world. Such a 
sympathetic point of view is essential to a true out- 
look upon life, and helps to hasten the time when 
the federation of the world shall be something 
more than a poet’s dream. 
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It is often our nearest neighbors that we have 
most difficulty in appreciating. Perhaps this is 
one reason why many Americans cling so cheer- 
fully to their ignorance respecting Canadian history 
and institutions. Possibly our ‘Reading Journey 
through Canada”’ during the next two months will 
help to shake’ us out of this complacent attitude. 
We hear much about the American spirit. How 
much do we appreciate that growing Canadian 
spirit which glories in its splendid past and looks 
forward to a great future? Are there good reasons 
why Canada does not wish to be annexed to the 
United States? What has she to say regarding 
the fisheries question? Perchance some of the 
books and articles on this subject as suggested in 
our study programs, will help us to get a less one- 
sided view of these questions by seeing ourselves 
as others see us. 


THE MEMBERSHIP BOOK 


Readers will notice that this year the review 
questions on the required books are’ not printed in 
the books themselves, but will be found in the 
Membership Book, where they will be easily 
accessible to every one. The Membership Book 
also contains a review outline of American history 
which will be found convenient as a background 
for reference as we study American life through its 
literature and its industrial and physiographical 


conditions. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY AND UNITED STATES HISTORY 


We are fortunate in having as one of the opening 
books of the year’s course, Professor A. P. Brigham’s 
‘* Geographic Influences in American History. ”’ 
As we read this charming little volume the whole 
map of the United States spreads itself out before 
us, and we feel that we are being personally 
conducted through our country by a most competent 
and delightful guide. Even without the help of 
maps and charts other 
than our own libraries 
and our own recollec- 
tions of geography can 
furnish, we can appre- 
ciate the. significance of 
the natural features of 
our country. Professor 
Brigham’s story of the 
great ice sheet and the 
forming of the Great 
Lakes illustrates very 
strikingly his rare gift 
of being able to explain 
a somewhat involved 
scientific subject so 
clearly and simply that 
it can be enjoyed by the 
average reader. Pro- 
fessor Brigham occupies 
the chair of geology at 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York, 
has been instructor in the Harvard Summer School 
and professor at the summer session of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He is a fellow of the Geological Society 
of America, a member of other scientific associations 
and co-author of a text-book of physiography. 
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OUR AMEPICAN LITERATURE 


‘Literary Leaders of Modern England”? met 
with such a cordial reception in last year’s course 
that ‘‘ Literary Leaders of America” will un- 
doubtedly receive a like warm welcome this year. 
This is the more to be 
expected as the author, 
Professor Richard Bur- 
ton, is so widely known 
to Chautauqua readers 
through his classes and 
lectures at Chautauqua, 
as well as through his 
work at many colleges 
and University Exten- 
sion centers throughout 
thecountry. Mr.Burton 
ranks as one of the lead- 
ers among the younger 
literary men of America 
and his essays published 
under the title of ‘‘Liter- 
ary Likings’’ are an im- 
portant contribution to 
literary criticism. To a 
very wide circle of read- 
ers he has long been 
known as a poet with 
rare grace and charm of expression. For many 
years Mr. Burton was literary editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant. For four years he occupied the 
chair of English in the University of Minnesota. 
He is now literary adviser of The Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, of Boston. 
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OUR SHARE IN THE .RACIAL COMPOSITION 
OF AMERICA 


There has been a good deal of climbing of 
ancestral trees in the United States in the last two 
decades. The Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other similar organizations have 
developed a mild form of ancestor worship which 
has reacted with many good results upon our 
present-day institutions. 

Four years ago when we were studying ‘‘The 
Expansion of the American People,” circles and 
readers were encouraged to make charts of family 
migrations similar to the accompanying one, and 
see if they could discover any common laws 
governing these family movements. The same idea 
might be developed this year on a slightly different 
basis. Let us use, instead, a map of the world, 
and start the ancestral record, not from this side of 
the Atlantic, but from the other. It will be very 
interesting for circles to compare these family maps 
and see if the emigrants from a given European 
country followed the same general lines of settle- 
ment in this country. Let us begin our study of 
America’s racial composition with our own families. 
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HELPS FOR READERS AND CIRCLES 


In this connection, attention may be called to 
some very interesting series of maps which circies 
can secure without difficulty. For the study of 
family migrations, plain outline maps will answer 
every purpose and the Chautauqua Press has made 
arrangements to supply these maps at the rate of 
one cent each, with postage added at the rate of 
two cents for every five maps. 

Another style of map which is admirably adapted 
to our studies this year is the relief map. This is 
made of paper pressed into shape so as to show the 
contour of mountains, the basins of rivers, lakes, 
etc. Circles will find the comparison of such maps 
a great addition to their programs. On some of 
these can be marked the distribution of races in the 
United States, on others the resources of the 
country—gold, silver, coal, wheat, corn, cotton, 
forests, etc. Different members can be appointed 
to prepare maps illustrating various products, and in 
many cases individual members will enjoy working 
up a number of maps and comparing them with 
others. One set of relief maps might be started 
for use in connection with the book on geographic 
influence and another set worked out from month to 
month as we proceed with the racial studies. Let 
each member supply himself with two good relief 
maps of the United States and one outline map for his 
family migration study. Then he can use special 
sectional maps for different regions where he wants 
to show more detail. Relief maps of the United 


States can be secured for 15 cents each, postpaid, and ° 


of the following sections, larger scale, 10 cents 
each, postpaid: New England, Middle Atlantic 
States, North Central States, South Atlantic States. 

A good atlas of convenient size and shape for 
easy reference is quite indispensable to students of 
the reading journeys, and we are happy to announce 
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MAP INDICATING WESTWARD MIGRATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND FAMILIES 


































































that the Chautauqua Press has arranged for a small 
25-cent collection of maps covering the ‘‘ Border- 
lands ’’ which we shall visit in our Reading Journey 
this year. In connection with each map there is a 
brief history of the country, a statement of its 
resources, etc., so the reader has really a compact 
little atlas and encyclopedia in convenient pamphlet 
form about the size of the Membership Book. 
Orders for this ‘‘ Concise Atlas ”’ as well as for the 
relief and outline maps may be sent to Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 

Very valuable helps for the ‘‘Reading Journey in 
Canada’”’ will be found in the publications of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. By addressing the 
offices of the road in Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
New York, Chicago or St. Paul, folders illustrating 
very fully the many points of interest on this rail- 
way can be secured. For the present month’s 
study the following pamphlets are especially helpful: 
‘‘Summer Tours,’ giving a brief survey of the 
entire Canadian trip from sea to sea; and the small 
guide books on Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. 
The maritime provinces are quite fully described in 
the first named pamphlet. 


No one can become familiar with the story of 
New France in America without frequent reference 
to the immortal works of Francis Parkman. John 
Fiske says of this period, ‘‘In all the history of 
the American continent, no names stand higher 
than some of the French names. For courage, for 
fortitude and high resolve, for sagacious leader- 
ship, statesmanlike wisdom, unswerving integrity, 
devoted loyalty, for all the qualities which make 
life heroic, we may learn lessons innumerable from 
the noble Frenchmen who tbrong in Mr. Park- 
man’s pages.” 

In view of this statement by Mr. Fiske, it is 
interesting to note that Parkman’s recent biog- 
rapher, Mr. Farnham, sees a very close relation 
between the historian’s own heroic character and 
those of certain of the famous men whom he 
describes. He says, ‘‘Parkman, in his darkened 
study, combating his infirmities and difficulties, bore 
himself as Wolfe did in sailing for Quebec,’’ and 
then he quotes Parkman’s reference to the imposing 
procession of battleships, closing with these words, 
‘while on the heaving deck of the Meptune 
wretched with seasickness and racked with pain, 
stood the gallant invalid who was master of it all.” 
In Parkman’s life of LaSalle especially Mr. Farn- 
ham sees this sympathy of the historian for a 
kindred spirit, his story of LaSalle is full of 
passages which might truly characterize the writer 
himself, as, for instance: 

*“‘Such was the indomitable nature of this mau, 
whom no peril could deter, and no failure discour- 


age: So he remained to the end, battling against 
destiny with the same unflinching mettle. Fate 
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hounded him to death but could not shake his 
courage.”’ 


Those who have access to this most suggestive 
volume by Mr. Farnham will find a new and keen 
interest in the great historian as seen through his 


works. 
Ree 


A READING HOUR 


One of our most acceptable innovations at Chau- 
tauqua this summer was the ‘‘ Reading Hour.” 
The five o’clock hour daily for several weeks put 





FRANCIS PARKMAN 


in charge of the School of Expression, and some of 
the masterpieces of English and American literature 
were read to appreciative audiences. There was 
no lecture and no critical comment. The author 
brought his own message, but the reader was a 
student of the masterpiece and used all his skill to 
give it its truest interpretation. Why can not we 
get an idea from this reading hour for our circle 
programs? Take, for example, our study of Poe 
for this month. The way in which to know this 
poet is to become familiar with the music and the 
meaning of his verse. Many circles could secure 
a good reader who would take the last half hour of 
the circle meeting and by a sympathetic rendering 
of the poems give to his audience a new apprecia- 
tion of the poet’s charm. A good reader does not 
imply a trained elocutionist. Often a minister or 
teacher or cultivated woman can be found whose 
natural gifts or acquaintance with the true spirit of 
poetry would answer all the requirements of such 
a ‘*‘ reading.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS FOR THE ‘‘AMERICAN 
YEAR’”’ 


We are glad to be able to announce at this time 
the titles of some of the most valuable books for 
supplementary reading in connection with the 
American Year. City and state libraries make 
their plans early, and circles can do much to 
increase their library facilities by conferring with 
librarians and suggesting the names of books which 
they would like to use. Circles in New York and 
other states which have the traveling library 
system should write at once to the state library and 
make arrangements for such books as they would 
like to use during the reading year. 

Quite a number of states, New York, Vermont, 
Michigan, Iowa, Delaware, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Idaho, and Nebraska have the 
traveling library system. Circles in other states 
by corresponding with the state library commission 
department of public education, at their state cap- 
ital, can learn what their states may have to offer 
them in this direction. 

We give first the topics for the year’s course, 
and below, under the corresponding numbers, 
books for supplementary reading: 


Jn THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
1. Racial Composition of the American People.’’ 
By John R. Commons. 
2. ‘Reading Journey in the Borderlands of 
the United States.”’ 
In book form: 
‘Literary Leaders of America.” By Pro- 
fessor Richard Burton. 
4- ‘Provincial Types in American Fiction.” 
By Professor Horace S. Fiske. 
. “Studies in the Evolution of Industrial 
Society.”? By Professor Richard T. Ely. 
6. ‘Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory.”” By Professor Albert P. Brigham. 


<2 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


1. ‘*Americans in Process,’’ a settlement study 


by residents and associates of South End House, 
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Boston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); ‘The Cit 
Wilderness,’’ by the above authors; ‘‘The Races o 
Europe,’’ by William Z. Ripley (Appleton ¢ 
Co.); ‘‘Race Traits and Tendencies of the Ameri 
can Negro,”’ by Frederick L. Hoffman (Macmilla: 
& Co.); ‘Hull-House Studies’’ (Crowell & Co.); 
*-Emigration and Immigration’’ (Scribners). 

2. Books relating to Quebec and the Maritim: 
Provinces of Canada, Ontario, andthe Great North 
west, Alaska, Hawaii, andthe Philippines, Mexico 
Central America, Panama, and its neighbors, th: 
West Indies, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

3- The works of Irving, Poe, Hawthorn 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier. 

"6 4, The Ries of Silas Lapham,’’ by Howells; 
‘“*Pembroke,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins: ‘‘Deephaven,”’ 


‘by Sarah Orne Jewett; “In Ole Virginia,’’ by 


Thomas Nelson Page; ‘‘Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith; Uncle Remus,’’ by 
Joel Chandler Harris: ‘*Main-Traveled Roads,” by 
Hamlin Garland; ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’? by Mark 
Twain; “The Virginian,’’ by Owen Wister; **The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” by Bret Harte. 

5. ‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’’ 
by John A. Hobson; ‘Industrial Evolution of the 
United States,’’ by Carroll D. Wright; ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man,’’ by John Fiske; ‘Social Justice,’’ 
by W. W. Willoughby; ‘‘Report of the National 
Conference on Industrial Conciliation’? (New 
York, 1901); ‘The Ascent of Man,” by Henry 
Drummond; ‘‘Democracy and Social Ethics, by 
Jane Addams; ‘‘American Charities,’ by Amos (. 
Warner; ‘‘Social Unrest,’’ by John Graham Brooks 

6. ‘United States of America,” edited by N.S. 
Shaler (Ginn & Co); ‘Irrigation in the United 
States,’’ by F. H. Newell (Crowell); ‘‘Conquest 
of Arid America,’’ by Wm. E. Smythe (Harpers); 
‘Our National Parks,’’ by John Muir (Houghtor); 
**Rivers of North America,’’ by J. C. Russeil 
(Putnam); ‘‘Lakes of North America,’’ by J. C. 
Russell (Ginn & Co.); *‘The Story of Our Conti- 
nent,’’ by Shaler (Ginn & Co. ) 


sae 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 


Cc. L S. C. MOTTOES 


**We Study the Word and the Works of Got”? 


“Tet us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


Never be Discouraged.”’ 


C. uw. S.C MEMOKIAL DAYS 


OreENING Day—October 1. 
Bryant DAy—November, second Sunday. 
MiL_Tron Day—December 9. 

CoLLeGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


SpEcIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after 
first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Sunday after 
first Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


























OCTOBER I-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘‘Racial Composition 
f the American People’’ to ‘*Races in the United 
tates.”’ 

Required Book: ‘‘Literary Leaders of Amer- 
a.”? Chap. I. 
OCTOBER 8-15— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘Racial Composition 
if the American People.’’ Cencluded. 

Required Book: ‘‘Literary Leaders of Amer- 
ca.”? Chap. II. 
OCTOBER 15-22— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘fA Reading Journey 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER 


through Quebec and the Maritime Provinces.’’ 
Required Book: ‘‘Geographic Influences in 
American History.’’ Chap. I. 
OCTOBER 22-29— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘‘A Reading Journey 
through Quebec and the Maritime Provinces.’’ 
Required Book: ‘Geographic Influences in 
American History.”? Chap. II. 
OCTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5--- 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘‘A Reading Journey 
through Quebec and the Maritime Provinces.”’ 
Required Book: ‘Geographic Influences in 
American History.”? Chap. I1I and IV. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


The following programs contain a variety of sug- 
gestions. Circles are expected to use such parts as 
ihey think best, and make their own additions. It 
will be well each month also to consult the ‘*Travel 
Club’? programs in another part of ‘The Round 
Table. These aré based exclusively on the Read- 
ing Journey series and contain fuller suggestions 
than car. be given here. See also paragraph in 
“The Round Tabie’ on “Helps tor Readers and 
Circles.” 

OCTOBER 1-8— 

1. Review and discussion of lesson in ‘Racial 
Composition,’’ etc. 

2. Brief Papers: 

1. Mr. Bellamy’s Point of View in 

‘*Equality.’ 
2. An opposite view (see ‘‘Inequality and 
Progress,’’ by George Harris). 

Reading: Selection from Zhe Outlook, 74:7 
(June 13, 1903) on ‘‘Forced Labor in West 
Virginia.’’ 

4. Paper: ‘‘Irving’s Personality as Described by 
Contemporaries.’’ (See Harper’s Maga- 
zine, vol. LXVI, p. 795. The Atlantic 
Monthly, vol. XLV, p. 396; vol. XIII, p. 
694, and vol. VI, p. 601. 

Reading: Selection from ‘‘Knickerbockers’ 
History of’New York.”’ 

6. Irving as an interpreter of Spanish life and 
history (see above references, also his biog- 
raphy, Zhe North American Review, vol. 
XXIX, p. 293, and Zhe Nation, vol. III, p. 
265). 

7. Reading: Selection from ‘‘The Alhambra.” 

OcToBER 8-15— 

1. Map Review: A general view of race distribu- 
tion (see encyclopedias for particulars). 

2. Roll-call: Exhibition of maps by each mem- 
ber showing from what country his ancestors 
emigrated. 

3. Discussion of lesson on ‘*Racial Composition.”’ 
The chief topics of the lesson should be 
assigned in advance so that members car 
look up supplementary material. 

+ Reading: Selection from ‘The Spread of 

English Speaking Peoples”’ in ‘*The Winning 

of the West,”’ by Roosevelt, chap. I. 

Paper: ‘‘Cooper’s Indians Compared with 


w 


wn 


wn 


Those of Parkman’s’’ (see introduction to 
“The Jesuits in North America,’’ Parkman). 
6. Book Review with selected Readings: Coop- 
er’s ‘The Pilot.”’ 
7. Reading by a trained reader of the selections 
from Poe given in ‘Literary Leaders of 
America. 


5. Story Telling: 


OCTOBER 15-22— 

I. Map Review of ‘‘The Eastern Gateway,”’ show- 
ing its physiographical features, railways 
and canals, i 

2. Brief reports on the geographical names in 
New Yorl: State and their origin; the manu- 
facturing centers and their products; fruit 
grewing sections, etc. (See paragraph in 
Round Table on maps. ) 

3. Roli-call: Resources of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Assign to different members. 1. Physical 
features and climate. 2. Character of popu- 
lation. 3. Religious influences. 4 Agri- 
cultural products. 5. Cattle raising. 
6. Fisheries. 

4. Story Telling: ‘The Isle of the Demons’’ (see 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1900, p. 17, 
also Parkman’s ‘‘Pioneers of France in the 
New World’’); The Lady of Fort St. John 
(see story with this title by M. H. Cather- 
wood, also THE CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 
1900, p. 19). 

5. Readings: Whittier’s “St. John,’ or se- 
lections from ‘An Acadian Easter,’’ 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1900. 

6. Papers: St. John, Halifax and Sydney of the 
Present Day(see encyclopedias and ‘Summer 
Tours’? published by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway); The Struggle for Louisburg (sce 
Parkman’s ‘*Wolfe and Montcalm’ and “A 
Half Century of Conflict,”’ also Bynner’s 
**Agnes Surriage.’ 

7- Discussion: The Fisheries Question (see 
references in bibliography ). 

OcTOBER 22-29— 

I. Map Review of chap. II in ‘*Geographic 
Influences.”’ 

2. Brief reports on proper names in New England 
and their significance; forestry; character of 
her mills; her relation to the sea. 

3- Reading: Selection from ‘‘The Regeneration 
of Rural New England,’ Outlook, 64: 
504, 577, 628 (3, 10, 17 Mr., 1900); or from 
“A New England Hill Town,’’ Ad@antc, 
83:561, 712 (Apr., My., 1899). 

4. Paper: Cartier, Champlain and Maisonneuve 
at Montreal (see Parkman’s ‘‘Pioneers of 
France in the New World’”’ and ‘‘The Old 
Regime in Canada,’’ also histories of 
Canada.”’ 

“The Heroes of the Long 

Saut’’ (see ‘The Old Regime in Canada,” 

chap. III. also ‘*Romance cf Dollard,’’ 

by Mrs. M. H. Catherwood). 













6. Oral Reports on three famous women of Mon- 


treal: Jeanne Mance and Marguerite 
Bourgeois (see THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Decem- 
ber, 1900, also ‘The Old Regime in 
Canada’’); Jeanne Le Ber (see “The Old 
Regime in Canada’’). 

7. Roll-call: Piaces of interest in Montreal with 
their historical associations. (See guide 
to Montreal, also magazine articles in 
bibliography. ) 

OcTOBER 29-NOVEMBER 5— 

1. May Review of chap. III in ‘Geographic 
Influences.”’ 

2. Reading from “The Winning of the West.’’ 
vol. I, chap. VII, ‘*The Watauga Common- 
wealth”? or from ‘*The Ruling Passion,”’ 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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3- Oral Reports on some early women of Quebec: 
Dame Hebert, Helen de Champlain, 
Madame de la Peltrie, Mother Marie Guy- 
ard. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN, November, 


1900. ) 

4- Readings: ‘Life in Quebec in the French 
Period’’ (see Robert’s History of Canada, 
chap. XII, also ‘The Old Regime in Can- 
ada’’); ‘*The Beauport Loup-Garou, M. H. 
Catherwood. 

5. KRoll-call: Historic Points in Quebec. 
guide books and bibliography. ) 

6. Papers: ‘Papineau and Lower Canada in the 
Transition Period, ‘‘Dominion Day and its 
Significance.”’ 

7. The Geological Story of the Great Lakes with 
map. 


(See 


THE TRAVEL CLUB 


All students of the ‘‘Reading Journey through 
Canada” will be glad of the opportunity at this 
time to renew their acquaintance with the works 
of Francis Parkman. These should be referred 
to frequently, even if one cannot take time to 
read entire volumes. Parkman’s descriptions 
of famous men and events are so vivid and his 
of characters and conditions so clear 
and discriminating that they are indispensable 
to a true appreciation of the old French 
period. If possible have at hand also the two 
excellent one-volume histories of Canada by Roberts 
and by Bourinot. Circles and readers looking for 
other supplementary material will find under the 
heading of ‘‘Canada’’ in ‘‘Poole’s Index’’ owned by 
all libraries, many references to magazine articles 
on the topics suggested in the programs. See also 
paragraph in Round Table under ‘‘Helps for Read- 
ers and Circles’? for suggestions regarding guide 
books and railway publications. 

First WEEK— 

1. Paper: A_ brief survey of the history of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 

Roll-call: Resources of these colonies. Assign 
to different numbers. 1. Physical features 
and climate. 2. Character of population. 
3- Religions. 4. Agricultural products. 
5. Cattle raising. 6. Fisheries. 

3 Story Telling: ‘The Isle of the Demons” 

(see THe CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1900, 

. 17), also Parkman’s ‘‘Pioneers of France 
in The New World,”’ “The Lady of Ft. St. 
John”’ (see story with this title by M. H. 
Catherwood, also THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Octo- 
ber, 1900, p- 19). 

4. Readings: Whittier’s ‘St. John,” also selections 
from ‘‘An Acadian Easter,’’ Zhe Adiantic 
Monthly, April, 1900. 

5. Papers: St John, Halifax and Sydney ot the 
Present Day (see encyclopedias and ‘‘Sum- 
mer Tours,”’ published by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway). The Struggle fo: Louis- 
ourg. (See Parkman’s ‘Wolfe and Mont- 


analysis 


calm’ and “fA Half Century of Conftict,” 

aiso Bynner’s ‘*Agne> Surriage.’’) 

The removal of the Acadians (see 
‘“‘Wolf and Montcalm,”’ 


Read.ugs. 


Parkman chap, 


VIII); The story of the Great Miramichi 
Fire in 1825 (see Roberts’ History of Can- 
ada or selections from ‘‘The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,”’ C. G. D. Roberts). 

7. Discussion: The Fisheries Question. (See 
Parkman’s ‘‘A Half Century of Conflict,” 
chap. VI, also references given in bibliog- 
raphy.) Thecircle should be divided into 
sides, one half taking the American and the 
other the Canadian view. Both sides should 
put forth the best possible arguments and 
then agree upon a plan of arbitration. 

SECOND WEEK— 

1. Paper: Cartier, Champlain and Maisonneuve 
at Montreal (see Parkman’s ‘Pioneers of 
France,”’ etc., and ‘The Old Regime in 
Canada,’’ also histories). 

2. Story: ‘The Heroes of the Long Saut ’ (see 
“The Old Regime in Canada,’’ chap. III, 
also ‘‘The Romance of Dollard,’’ by M. H. 
Catherwood). 

3- Oral Reports: Three famous women of Mon- 
treal—Jeanne Mance and Marguerite Bour- 
geois (see THE CHAUTAUQUAN, December, 
1900, also ‘‘The Old Regime in Canada’’) ; 
Jeanne LeBer (see “The Old Regime in 
Canada,”’ chap. XIX). 

4- Reading: Description of a Montreal. Beaver 
Fair from ‘‘The Story of Tonty’’ by M. H. 
Catherwood, or from ‘‘The Old Regime in 
Canada,” chap. XVII, also from magazine 
articles on Montreal (see bibliography ). 

5. Roll-caliz Places of interest in Montreai 
with their historic associaticns (see guide 
to Montreal, also magazine articles in 
bibliography). 

6. Paper: ‘‘LaSalle and the Discovery of the 
the Great West’’ (see Parkman’s work with 
this title, also histories of Canada). 

7. Reading: Selections from ‘‘The Story of 
Tonty,’’ M. H. Catherwood. 

THIRD WEEK— 

1. Papers: Laval and the Influence of the Church 
in New France (see ‘The Old Regime in 
Canada ’”’ and histories). Frontenac and 
New France (see Parkman’s ‘‘Count Fron- 
tenac’ and histories). 

2. Readings: Life in Quebec in the French 
Period (see Roberts’ ‘*History of Canada,’ 
chap. XII, also ‘The Old. Regime in Can- 
ada,’”’ ‘The Beauport Loup-Garou,”” by M. 
H. Catherwood. 

3- Oral Reports: Some early women of Quebec, 




















Dame Hebert, Helen de Champlain, 
Madame de la Peltrie, Mother Marie Guy- 


ard. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN, November, 
1900. ) 

4. Book Review: ‘*Le Chien D’Or,’’ by William 
Kirby. 


5. Roll-call: Places of interest in Quebec with 
their historic associations (see references in 
bibliography ). 

6. Papers: Madame de Pean (see THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, January, 1900). ‘Francis Park- 
man, Canada’s Great Historian’’ (see Life 
by Farnham or numerous magazine articles 
to be found in Poole’s Index). A 

Reading: ‘‘The Fall of Quebec in 1759”’ (see 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” by Gilbert 
Parker, also Parkman’s ‘‘Wolfe and Mont- 
calm’’). 
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FourTH WEEK— 

1. Paper: ‘Canada and the Loyalists After the 
American Revolutior.’’ (see ‘‘The History of 
Canada,”’ Bourinci, chap. XXI. Robert’s 
history, chap. XV). 

2. Reading: Selection from ‘‘Camping in Caa- 
ada,’”’ Henry Van lbyke, Harper’s Magazine, 
vol. XCI, p. 674. 

3- Oral Reports: ‘Papineau and Lower Canada 
in the Transition Period’’; ‘‘Howe and Nova 
Scotia’; ‘‘Wilmot and New Brunswick’ 
(see Robert’s history, chaps. XVIII-XX). 

4- Reading: Selections from ‘“‘The Ruling Pas- 
sion, ’ by Henry Van Dyke. 

Paper: ‘Dominion Day and its Significance’ 
(see Robert’s ‘History of Canada’’). 

6. Reading: French Canada at the present day. 
Selection from chap. XXIX of Bourinot s, 
‘*History of Canada.”’ 


ee 


NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES 


‘How fortunate it is that a circle is capable of 
indefinite expansion, ’ remarked Pendragon, as the 
circle delegates thronged about the Round Table 
for the September meeting. ‘‘The 1907’s bid fair 
to outnumber all the rest, judging by the way that 
they have started. Of course at this time it isa 
little early to expect definite reports from the whole 
field, for many people haven’t returned from their 
summer outings, but I see some representatives of 
the assembly at Carthage, Missouri, who I’m svre 
will be glad to let me introdnce them. They are 
the advance guard of 1907, and we must give them 
the Chautauqua salute, as their position is a highly 
honorable one.”’ 

“<I can assure you,’ responded the spokesman 
of the Carthage delegation, ‘‘that we feel quite 
humble, in view of our responsibilities, but certain 
that we shall do our share toward sustaining the 
reputation of 1907. You see, we have a large 
body of old Chautauquans in Carthage. Our 
assembly was a very strong one this year, Rev. 
George M. Brown, the field secretary of the C. L. 
S. C., was with us, and when Mrs. Piatt, who has 
achieved such success asa C. L. S. C. leader in 
Winfield and Wichita, Kansas, also came to our 
assistance, not only the C. L. S. C. members but 
our assembly people generally seemed to develop a 
large amount ot enthusiasm. The Round Tables 
became very popular and the C. L. S. C. enrol- 
ment was quite unprecedented, fifty members for 
the new class of 1907. Most of us are from 
Carthage, and we shall have a splendid circle 
there this year. From Carthage Mrs. Piatt went 
to Winfield, and as I see thai assembly also rep- 
resented, I will give place to their delegate.’’ 

‘‘We are very happy over the results of our 
assembly this year,’’ replied another 1907. ‘‘I’ve 
been asked to speak for the Winfield, Kansas, 
assembly, because [ come fiom Oklahuima. This 


must sound a little like an Insh bull, but my point 
is, that the fifty new members enrolled at Winfield 


for you see we came right up to the Carthage stand- 
ard, represent a wide region of territory extending 
throughout Southeastern Kansas and Oklahoma. 
We are most enthusiastic over the coming Ameri- 
can Year’s work and you shall hear from us later.’’ 


“This has been a notable year for Kansas,”’ 
added Pendragon as the delegate retired, ‘‘tor the 
Ottawa Assembly has been celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Professor George E. Vincent, 
principal of Chautauqua Institution, told me that he 
visited Ottawa for the first time this summer, and 
was very much impressed with the fine quality of 
the work done. It is a true Chautauqua of the 
highest type and as he said, ‘Its excellent loan col- 
lection of paintings with an intelligent art student in 
charge is an innovation which marks an important 
step in advance and suggests the high ideals which 
dominate the assembly. Mrs. Piatt’s work with 
the C. L. S. C. at Ottawa has also been signally 
successful this summer, and there is a large enrol- 
ment for 1907. To quote Mr. Vincent again, ‘the 
twenty-fifth anniversary exercises held in the Hall 
were most impressive. The inspiring influence of 
a noble tradition was the key-note of the occasion 
and the ‘mother’ Chautauqua may well feel pride in 
the worthy daughter at Ottawa.’ 

**Professor Vincent’s allusion to the art collec- 
tion at Ottawa reminds me of a recent conversation 
with one of our members and I will ask Mrs. Klee 
man of Shelbyville, Illinois, to describe one of the 
open meetings of that circle.”’ 

‘Our circle,’’? said Mrs. Kleeman, ‘‘is the C. L, 
S. C. of Shelbyville, the largest and oldest of the 
three circles. It is now nearly five years old and 
is a department of the Woman’s Club, hence it fel! 
to our share to entertain the club in April. The 
circle having decided to make the program an 
English-Russian affair, we decorated the club recom 
with the colors of the two nations, arranged ror 
suitable musical and literary selections. served 
Russian tea, and as the special feature ot our pro- 
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gram, bad a charming talk upon reminiscences of 
England by our leader, Miss Hopkins. We also 
secured through the Illinois State Federation of 
clubs, and it is this to which Pendragon refers, a 
collection of forty-six original water colors and 
etchings and a number of choice pieces of pottery. 
These awakened a great deal of interest and were 
given much caretul study.” 

‘‘We Indiana Chautauquans,’”’ remarked a mem- 
ber from that state, ‘are very proud of the record 
made by our little town of Richmond in helping to 
create an interest in beautiful things. You'll 
remember perhaps an article by Mrs. Johnston. in 
the March CHAUTAUQUAN, entitled, ‘*A Democratic 
Art Movement.’’ lt you haven’t read it, by all 
means do so. I met Mrs. Johnson at Chautauqua 
this summer in Civic Week, and I was delighted to 
find that Indiana’s record was such an enviable 


one. 
+o 


At this point Pendragon escorted to thé front a 
member who had just entered, saying as he did so, 
‘*It is not often that we can import a foreign mem- 
ber forour Round Table gathering, so that I’m more 
than happy to present Mrs. W. T. Austen, of Yoko- 
homa, Japan.’’ ‘‘You may remember,” said Mrs. 
Austen, ‘‘the picture of a group of young people in 
Japan which was published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
a few years ago. They formed the ‘Lewis 
Miller’’ Circle, end I’m happy to say that our num- 
bér has grown from six or eight to twenty-two. 
This increase has made the meetings held every 
Monday evening much more interesting, as the pro- 
grams can ve more varied. We are a mixture of 
Americans, English, Scotch, married and unmarried 
ladies and gentlemen. The reading we find most 
helpful, though of course, we are shut off from many 
helps such as you have in the home land, bret we 
try to do what we can with what comes to hand. 
Out here in the East a good deal of time is spent 
most unprofitably and I am glad to have our young 
people getting such a good foundation in a literary 
way as the C. L. S. C. course offers. I wish that 
more of our number could share my privilege of 
meeting the Round Table, but some day you must 
all come out to the land of the Rising Sun and help 
us start a Chautauqua.” 

*“‘Before we abandon discussion of last year’s 
course,’’ remarked one of the masculine members 
of the Edelweiss Circle of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., ‘I 
want to express my appreciation of it. Our circle 
feels that we have become acquainted with a country 
and a literature little known to some of us hereto- 
fore. The literature has been a surprise, also the 
facts concerning Siberia. Personally I had noidea 
of there being such cities and civilization there.’’ 

*‘In an isolated village of Maryland, we have 
a circle which I fear is masking its real talents under 
a garb of humility,’’ remarked Pendragon, as he 
opened a letter. ‘‘I shall not betray its location, 
but will give you a few salient facts. It includes 
two men and three women. They call themselves 
the Minerva Circle. It takes a daring soul to 
coquet with the blue-eyed Pallas, and we shall 
expect these Chavtauquans to tell us something 
more about themselves later. I leave you to judge 
from the tone of the letter if there may not he 
something behind it. 

‘*‘We are a poor, lone circle, away down here 
among the hills in Maryland near the headwaters 
of Chesapeake Bay. Very little ever happens here 
to break the monotony of our every-day life; still 
we do our Chautauqua work the best we can, for 





we are neither brilliant by nature nor cultured by 
books. You see we don’t havea very high opinion 
of ourselves, but perhaps some other people may 
think better of us. We love the Chautauqua work, 
and though its light sometimes seems to glimmer 
only for a moment, it leaves the recipient better 
armed to do battle with life. May the institution 
long be sustained in the good work.”’ 

“To those of us who dwell in cities,’’ com- 
mented Pendragon, ‘‘there is something refreshing 
in the thought of living near the headwaters of 
Chesapeake Bay and I’m reminded of what a recent 
writer said of Owen Wister. ‘He has the acute 
éyes and ears of the wilderness. Nature has 
thoroughly taught him her invaluable lesson of 
concentrated attention. And, unlike the inatten- 
tive city dwellers who are distracted from child- 
hood by the multitude of clamorous sensations, 
he sve» and hears all in detail. Thus the resulting 
impressions upon his brain are vivid and accurate. 
You often hear people complain that they have 
thoughts toc big for words. That means simply the 
clouded, muddy impressions which come from the 
slovenly reports of untrained, inattentive senses.’ 


“os 


A young man in United States uniform next 
asked the privilege of the floor and proved to be a 
member of the Sixty-second Company of Coast 
Artillery from Fort Worden, Washington. ‘‘ You 
see,’”’ he said, ‘‘we have worked under some disad- 
vantages in this our first year because we had to 
move and go into camp where we had no outside 
facilities to help us in our work. Some oi our 
members have also been detached at different times 
during the year which has made it hard to keep our 
circle together, but next year we hope to do better 
and organize a large circle. We have many disad- 
vantages as we are in a very isolated region in the 
farthest northwestern part of the United States 
Army within the continental limits of our country. 
The books and magazine were a great help to us 
during the long winter nights. Next year we hope 
to let yo: hear from a small army of new members 
in this isolated but beautiful post on Puget Sound.”’ 

“That was a genuine soldier’s speech”’ said Pen- 
dragon. ‘‘An army post ought to be the best place 
in the world for a Chastauqua circle, for soldiers 
are not supposed to know the meaning of the word 
defeat. We shall expect to see in the ranks of the 
Class of 1907 a whole battalion of members from 
Fort Worden. I use this word of course, in a poetic 
sense as I have a vague suspicion that in strictly 
military parlance a battalion couldn’t be produced 
from a company.” 


*‘Didn’t you say at the June meeting,’’ queried 
a member from Montana, ‘‘that you had further 
particulars of the Historical Man and Woman? 
I’m an individual reader, but my pupils in the dis- 
trict school were I teach have had a good deal of 
entertainment over this puzzle, and if there are any 
more developments I want to keep pace with them.” 

*““Yes,’’ replied Pendragon, ‘the Chautauquans 
of the H. M. Conaway Circle of Sheffield, Pennsyl- 
vania, are ready to give not only full details of the 
wedding of this interesting couple, but of their bri- 
dal tour. We shall have time only for the celebra- 
bration of their nuptials today, but at a later gather- 
ing you shall hear of the wedding journey.”” A 
member of the Sheffield Circle then presented the 
following account of this unique celebration: 
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Our couple composite at last became one; 
Of their wedding and journey, unequaled by 
none, 
We purpose to tell you before we are done. 
The bride, a complex and cleverly wrought 
one, 
Was fully described in December’s CHAu- 
TAUQUAN. 
While the bridegroom historic was made to 
appear 
In the second CHAUTAUQUAN issued last year. 
He also receives his mysterious name 
From the circle of Vineland in sixth of the 
same. 
1. Sir Junius won a cold ‘‘Huntress Divine’’ 
When he said by the light of the moon, ‘‘Be 
mine.” 
2. And thus at the popular hour of high noon 
On a day it’s our duty to celebrate soon. 
3. This couple was married at a famous retreat 
Snugly ensconced with a lake at its feet. 
4. To the altar they marched to the time of a 
strain 
On which Wagner’s genius was not spent in 
vain. 
5 That reformer so bold performéd the rite 
Who ‘‘feared not the face of a man’’ of might. 
6. An old man who missed sailing in Noah’s 
strange craft 
Escorted the bride, while the people all 
laughed. 
7 The best man (a warrior in armor of steel) 
Could nowhere be wounded except on the 


heel. 
8. The beautiful child who strewed flowers in 
their way 
Was the friend of the lowly through life’s brief 
day. 


9. The flowers upon which they did airily tread 

By magic were formed out of morsels of bread. 

10. The bride’s maid of honor, though ancient, 
still young 

Produced first the olive, as oft has been sung. 


11. The first of the bridesmaids—a maid of 
renown-— 
Was called Lady Rebekah in old London 
town. 


12. The second once wove a beautiful web 
To compete with a goddess who, it is said, 
Turned her into a spider when she was dead. 
13. And bridesmaid the third, from old Greece 
now appears 
(Her lover, ‘‘First Citizen of Athens”’ thirty 
years. ) 
14. The fourth of the bridesmaids, 
Frankish queen, 
Persuaded her spouse 
Rheims 
15. The bride’s gown—the web of that wife ever 
true, 
Which she wove every day and at night did 
undo. 
16. The veil was that bride’s who from distant 
lands came 
When betrothed to a patriarch’s son of good 
name. 
17. And the single bright garland to grace our 
fair bride 
Was the youth who drooped at the clear 
spring’s side. 

The members of the Round Table jotted down 
the above couplets as they were read aloud, while 
the delegates from the Sheffield Circle chuckled 
softly as they thought of the amount of research 
which the wedding would lead to. Pendragon next 


an old 


to be baptized at 


introduced a member of the Addison Moore Circle 
of New Haven, Connecticut, saying as he did so, 
‘‘These Connecticut Yankees have actually ventured 
to draw the portraits of the ‘‘Man’’ and ‘*Woman’’ 
but they must make their own defense.” 





THE HISTORICAL WOMAN 


‘*We should scarcely have presumed to give to 
the airy spirit of the Historical Woman a local 
habitation had not one of our members been study- 
ing in Paris. You know the French atmosphere is 
quite likely to kindle an artist’s imagination, and 
here you have the result.”’ 

The speaker then presented the Historical 
Woman who was critically scrutinized by the dele- 
gates and then greeted with applause. ‘I might 
describe her,’? added the New Haven member, 
‘in. the words of our secretary who lapsed into 
poetry the last time he wrote up the minutes of our 
circle: 


‘*Twas found she was not perfect 
As women mostly are, 

Some parts had been misfitted 
And some had been omitted 

By her unlettered Ma. 


She was not very handsome, 

Yet debonair and trim 

And though of poor ancestral way 
*Twas sweet to hear the circle say, 
‘She’s plenty good enough for him.’ ”’ 


“I might mention, before we close the Round 
Table,’’ said Pendragon, ‘‘that the members of 
1907 who are doubtless somewhat bewildered by 
this apparition, will find the story of the Historical 
Man and Woman in THE CHAUTAUQUANS for 
January, June and December, 1902,”’ 











” The history of the trial and impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, seventeenth president of the 
United States, by David Miller Dewitt, is a contri- 
bution to political history which ought to have been 
written yearsago. There is sucha generally unfa- 
vorable opinion about President Johnson, that he 
was intemperate, obstinate, a renegade from his party 
and almost a traitor to his country—that even such 
a moderate defense as this will not easily reverse the 
popular judgment. The controversy. between Mr. 
Johnson and the radical Republican leaders in Con- 
gress was based primarily on the different plans for 
the reconstruction of the South. The president 
was accused of too great leniency to the “late 
rebels, ’’ and he, in his turn, believed that most of 
the measures advocated by his opponents were 
unconstitutional. Having two-thirds of both houses, 
the radical leaders were enabled to bring him to 
trial on charge of grave crimes and misdemeanors. 
While the judgment of the High Court, and the 
subsequent developments of the antagonism between 
the president and Congress are matters of history, 
yet never have Mr. Johnson’s lofty views, his capa- 
city for statesmanship, his devotion to the constitu- 
tion and his true patriotism been presemed graphic- 
ally and convincingly. The stirring scenes of the 
indictment and all the excitement of the trial are 
reproduced by Mr. Dewitt fully and vividly. The 
author says that almost all the stories of intemper- 
ance are disproved by investigation, and moreover, 
he asserts that Mr. Johnson’s policy has been largely 
vindicated by the changes of time. A good index 
facilitates reference. L. E. V. 

[‘*The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew 
Johnson.’’ By David Miller Dewitt. 53 x8%. 
$3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co. ] 

Admiral Dewey,’s guns at Manila opened up a 
new era for America and the world. Withthisera, 
we became an Asiatic power. It is, therefore, 
particularly significant at this time to review our 
diplomacy in the East, to determine whether our 
rule of action in the past has been such that we can 
follow it in the future in our new and increased 
responsibilities. John W. Foster’s book ‘* Ameri- 
can Diplomacy in the Orient ”’ is a fitting successor 
to his ‘Century of American Diplomacy, 1776- 
1876.’’ Dignified and convincing is the verdict in 
Mr. Foster’s work on the course of American 
diplomacy in the Far East for one hundred years. 
He reviews. all our early relations with Siam and 
China, the opening of Japan, our relations to 
Hawaii and our general attitude in the ‘‘ grab ’’ wars 
in China, and comes to the conclusion that our 





diplomacy has been a worthy model for imitation in 
all these instances, not forgetting the Philippines. 
Mr. Foster declares that it is due more to American 


diplomacy than that of any other country that China 
has not actually been partitioned by the great 
powers. Mr. Foster is exceptionally well qualified 
to speak on this subject. He has been minister to 
Mexico, to Russia, to Spain; he has acted as a 
plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity treaties with 
Germany, Spain, the British West Indies, San 
Domingo, and other countries; in succession to 
James G. Blaine he was Secretary of State; he 
visited China and Japan, having been invited by the 
Emperor of China to assist in the peace negotia- 
tions following the Chino-Japanese war; he was 
special ambassador to Great Britain and Russia 
for settlement of the Bering Sea seal question, and 
finally was appointed a member of the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission for the settle- 
ment of Canadian questions, in which capacity he is 
still acting. L. E. V. 

[{‘* American Diplomacy in the Orient.’’ By John 
W. Foster. 6x9. $3.00 net. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 

The first volume of Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin’s ambitious series of works on the nature 
and functions of money has been published in a 
substantial volume entitled ‘The Principles of 
Money.” Professor Laughlin has undert&ken the 
reorganization of the treatment of the great ques- 
tion of money. The main topics of his work are 
The Functions of Money, Coinage, the Standard 
Credit, Deposit, Currency, the Quantity Theory, 
Prices, Movements of Specie, Legal Tender, and 
the Laws of Token Money. L. E. V. 

[‘‘The Principles of Money.’’ By J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. 5x8. $2. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.] 

Mr. Louis Zangwill has written a clever but it 
seems to the reader unnecessary novel under the 
title ““One’s Womenkind.’’ It purports to treat 
naturally of the relations of man to woman outside 
of the purely love situation, but, really, the author 
does not say anything new on the subject of a man’s 
mother, sister or women friends. L. E.. V. 

[‘*One’s Womenkind.’’ By Louis Zangwill. 5 x 
7%. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. ] 


A study of the pulpit orator as exemplified by 
Phillips Brooks was certainly worth while doing 
and Bishop Lawrence has done it well, although he 
has perhaps tried to compass too much of the his- 
tory of Christianity into the life of one man even 
though, as he tells us, twe hundred thousand vol- 
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umes of Phillips Brooks’ sermons and other writings 
are in the hands of the people of America. 
L. E. V. 

(‘Phillips Brooks’ Study.”” By William Law- 
rence. 5x 73%. 50c. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.] 

One could wish that Miss Edna Kenton had 
chosen a more pleasant subject for her novel ‘‘What 
Manner of Man.’”’ For a first book it is really 
unusually well done, but it is hard to find excuse 
for the blasé heartlessness of the artist who could 
destroy a woman’s happiness for the sake of obtain- 


ing a model for one picture. 
L. E. V. 


[‘*What Manner of Man.”? By Edna Kenton. 
5x7%. $1.25. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co. ] 


“The Heritage,’’ by Burton Stevenson, is a 
historical novel dealing with the period just follow- 
ing the American Revolution when many of the old 
families, finding themselves financially ruined by 
the war, sought new homes in the West. The story 
opens in Virginia, but, after the first third of the 
beok, shifts to Ohio in order to follow the adven- 
tures of the hero, Randolph, who goes there to 
make a claim to some land on the Scioto. On the 
way, however, he joins St. Clair’s army, and from 
this point, the Indian Wars in the Northwest, St. 
Clair’s defeat and Wayne’s victory are the subject 
of the story and the best part of it. An 
interesting colony of French emigrants is intro- 


duced. 
1 


[‘*The Heritage.’’ By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 
5x8. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

** Modern Civic Art, or The City Made Beauti- 
ful,’? by Charles Mulford Robinson, is the 
finely developed fruit of the experience and 
thought which made ‘‘ The Improvement of Towns 
and Cities’? the pioneer in a comparatively new 
field of literature. In this later handsome volume, 
Mr. Robinson considers (naming the chapters): 
A New Day for Cities, What Civic Art Is, The 
Water Approach, The Land Approach, The Admin- 
istrative Center, The Street Plan of the Business 
District, Architecture in the Business District, 
The Furnishings of the Street, Adorning with 
Fountains and Sculpture, Street Plotting Among 
the Homes, On Great Avenues, On Minor Resi- 
dential Streets, Among the Tenements, Compre- 
hensive Planning, Open Spaces, Parkways, Dis- 
tribution and Location of Parks, Park Develop- 
ment and Temporary and Occasional Decoration. 

The ‘‘ Civic Improvers ’’ are not asking the town 
to help art, but art to help the town; the artists, 
not to glorify their art, but by their art, to glorify 
the city. 

‘“‘This then, is the first consideration, and it is 
worthy of more emphasis than might appear. It 


does something else than conveniently differentiate 
civic art from any other art. It explains why its 


disciples may care little for artists though giving 
commissions, why its clientage should be all the 
urban world, the art ‘gnorant as well as the cul- 
tured ; why it must be delayed in coming until civ- 
ilization is at its flower, since not dependent on 
individual and selfish ambition; and why, when 
coming, it will magnificently make all other purely 
art endeavors but handmaids of its one great effort 
because this is social and the public is behind it. 

**So civic art is not a fad. It is not merely a bit 
of estheticism. There is nothing effeminate and 
sentimental about it, like tying tidies on telegraph 
poles and putting doilies on the cross walks, it is 
vigorous, virile, sane. Altruism is its impulse, but 
it is older than any altruism of the hour, as old as 
the dreams and aspirations of men. 

‘*As an art that exists not for its own sake, but 
mainly for the good of the community, first for the 
doing of the thing and then for the way of doing it, 
there can be only one successful civic art. This 
wil! be one which joins utility to beauty. Cities are 
not made to be looked at, but to be lived in; and, 
if in the decoration of them, there be any forgetful- 
ness of that, no successful civic art will follow and 
the effort, will defeat itself. It may be briefly 
asserted, therefore, that the function of civic art is 
the making of artistic, which is to say, of estheti- 
cally pleasant provision for the circulation, for 
hygiene, and for city beauty.” 

L. E. V. 


[‘‘ Modern Civic Art.’’ By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. 6x9. $3. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. | 


Has the age of poetry passed? Have we arrived 
at a period in which we get along very well without 
the solace of the poets? Certainly the fine arts 
seem to have no source in popular feeling, but as 
Bliss Carman puts it (in Zhe Literary World) we 
can no more outgrow poetry than we can outgrow 
gravitation. Why? ‘Because poetry is nothing 
more than the form which human speech assumes, 
under the stress of clear thinking and lofty aspira- 
tion, under the terms of beautiful utterance.’’ It is 
certainly a healthful sign that, in the midst of our 
commercial rush, a ‘‘market’’ could have been 
found for a collection of the works of ‘‘The Poets 
of Transcendentalism’’—the best verse produced 
during the most extraordinary period of American 
literature—that which saw the rise of the transcen- 
dental movement. It was a movement of inquiry 
and revolt, of the assertion of the worth and dignity 
of man. It included figures like Emerson, ‘Thoreau, 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Ellery Channing, Jones 
Very, Higginson, Christopher Cranch, and a host 
of lesser known writers. The verse of the forty-two 
authors represented in this volume is distinctively 
American. The principle of choice has been that 
of the transcendental view of life, and the result is 
to present that famous historic aspect of American 
thought in a noteworthy fashion. Although not 
great poetry it is poetry productive of great thoughts. 

L. E. V. 


[ ‘* The Poets of Transcendentalism,’’ an Anthol- 
ogy edited by George Willis Cook, with introduc- 
tory essay and biographical notes. 5 x 8. $2.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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The ‘‘Cambridge Poets’’ is a uniform edition of 
the standard poets of England and America. The 
volume on Alexander Pope has just been issued. 
It contains the complete poetical works of the poet 
and is edited with a biographical sketch and notes 
by Henry W. Boynton. This is a completely satis- 
factory one-volume edition of the poet with portrait 
and indexes. 

[ “‘The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope,’ one 
of the ‘Cambridge Poets’’ edited with biographical 
sketch and notes by Henry W. Boynton. § x 8. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Emerson took place on May 25, and there has 
been quite a revival of Emersoniana in books and 
periodicals. New editions of ‘‘complete works ”’ 
have been issued. An especially helpful little col- 
lection of sentiments from the writings of the 
Concord philosopher is presented in the compilation 
by Harriett A. Townsend, entitled ‘‘ Emerson 
Every Day in the Year.’’ This is not an impossi- 
bility when it is remembered that Emerson’s 
philosophy is applicable to every situation and 
experience in our complicated lives, fits every 
emergency and furnishes a rule of action in every 
crisis. This little book consists of shcrt quotations, 
an appropriate phrase or longer quotation for each 
day in the year. Boston has had an Emerson 
Memorial School during the summer, with a course 
of lectures on various aspects of the life and work 
of the philosopher-poet who was ‘‘the means of 
bringing the deeper thoughts of the ages to a clear 
understanding. ’’ In this rushing, feverish age, 
how much we need the counsel of ‘‘ Social Aims’”’ 
which Miss Townsend quotes in the beginning of 
compilation. 

** Stay at home in your mind. Don’t recite other 
people’s opinions. See how it lies there in you, 
and if there is no counsel, offer none. ”’ 

L. E. V. 


[‘* Emerson Every Day in the Year,” compiled 
by Harriett A. Townsend. 24x5%. 25 cents. ] 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s latest book, ‘‘In the 
Guardianship of God,”’ is a collection of Indian 
stories, a field in the mastery in which Mrs. Steel 
stands second only to Kipling. All the stories have 


a simple pathos which comes from a complete and ~ 


a sympathetic understanding of the psychic life of 
the native peoples. Only a mind attuned to the 
spiritual life of the Hindoos could give us an insight 
into their subordination of the body to the Deity, 
an attitude foreign to Occidentals since medieval 
times, and into the suppleness of mind, approaching 
the wisdom of the serpent combined witk a fine 
loyalty akin to the innocence of the dove. Mrs. 
Steel’s style is quite She is bold 
enough to coin a word if necessary and conserva- 
tive enough to retain the “‘u’’ in ‘*colour.”’ 
Above all, she has the art of not telling all she 


restrained. 


knows, of leaving a wide and attractive field to the 


imagination of the reader. 
L. H. 


[‘*In the Guardianship of God.’’ By Flora 
Annie Steel. 4x8. $1.50. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. ] 


To secure information as to the actual working of 
the government in a concise manner and separated 
from the vast amount of detail has been well-nigh 
impossible. With the thought of supplying such 
need, Prof. Woodburn, of Indiana University, has 
prepared ‘The Américan Republic.” It is nota 
text-book in civics for the grades in schools, 
although it could -be used advantageously in high 
and secondary schools. It is designed to interest 
the American people in politics and public life. It 
is extremely practical, containing chapters on such 
present-day topics as the ward boss in politics, 
political ‘‘ pull, ’’ and suggested reforms in presi- 
dential elections. It can be recommended as a 
valuable book for any library. E. E. S. 


[‘*The American Republic. ’’ By James Albert 
Woodburn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 


Amid the mass of reading matter—miscalled liter- 
ature—that is now being thrust on a much endur- 
ing and helpless public to come upon a book like 
‘John Percyfield’’ is a genuine pleasure and sup- 
prise—such a relief as is a breath of fragrant wood- 
land air after an afternoon spent in the heated and 
suffocating atmosphere of a vaudeville theater. 
The book is a charming mixture of incident, reflec- 
tion and philosophy, dainty and humorous, with a 
love story woven in, and savors more of autobiog- 
raphy than fiction. It takes one away out from 
the printed pages and the smell of fresh ink to the 
fragrance of the apple blossoms in the garden of 
the old chateau near Lake Geneva, where delight- 
ful evenings are spent in the most ideal company. 
The spirit of the book seems to epitomize all 
that is beautiful and uplifting in life, it breathes 
out the true meaning—the manysidedness of the 
word ‘‘culture’’? as a search for and appreciation 


of the best and highest in everything. 
M. D. E. 


[‘*John Percyfield.”” By C. Harford Henderson. 
5x8. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

As the name implies, ‘On Satan’s Mount’’ is the 
story of a great temptation, the supreme temptation 
of a noble spirit, a man who has sacrificed every 
thing, wealth, position, love, peace, all that the 
world holds dear, for a principle—for Justice. To 
this man temptation comes unexpectedly in the 
guise of political power as it were, providentially, 
thrust into his hands. 

Following out in imagination the course whither 
present commercial conditions seem to tend, the 
author has depicted the great forces of Labor and 
Capital engaged in a death struggle. The money 
kings of Wall Street, and the Stock Exchange are 
imperiling the life forces of the nation and 
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‘*Weakerdom’’ whose cause Philip Craig has so 
long, and patiently championed, has arisen at last 
and the life of the nation itself is at stake. At the 
crisis the presidency falls by accident into the 
hands of Philip, this prophet in Israel. Shall he 
use the power so opportunely given to crush the 
evil as it deserves, to establish once for all justice 
and right although as the cost of bloodshed and 
misery to untold millions? The moment of decision 
comes suddenly with all the force of temptation 
to the truly great—power is might, but power is 
also responsibility. 

At this t me when politics are claiming the atten- 
tion of the best intelligence of the country, the 
story is most apropos. It is of absorbing interest, 
graphic and keen in detail, carrying the reader 
along from one dramatic situation to another, and, 
withal, shows an insight into the deeper meaning 
of the problems involved, a thoughtful sense of the 
proportionate values of the great elements of the 
modern industrial struggle—that cannot fail to be 
impressive. M. D. E. 


[‘‘On Satan’s Mount.’’? By Dwight Tilton. 5 x 8. 
$1.50. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. ] 


Truly of the making of historical novels there is 
seemingly no end. ‘‘Hearts Courageous’’ follows 
the lead of many others in using the War of the 
Revolution as a basis. It departs from the beaten 
path, however, in making Patrick Henry the center 
around which the action revolves. The introduc- 
tion of Philip Freeman also adds a touck of interest. 
There is a charming love story of which the histor- 
ical scenes are the background. The Marquis, 
coming to this land incognito for the purpose of 
assisting in the fight for liberty, enlists one’s sym- 
pathy at once, and. singularly commands one’s con- 
fidence when apparently proved, without question, 
to be an impostor. Anne’s sweet faith in him and 
her forgetfulness of self when he is in danger can- 
not fail to endear her to everyone. 
are well drawn, the interest is never allowed to 
flag, and the conclusion is most happy. 

One hesitates to criticize a book so admirable, 
and yet lovers of pure literature will regret the 
many inartistic descriptions and the doubtful use of 
English. For example: ‘‘Above them, in sus- 
tained air, shreds of torn clouds folded away like 
**As day fainted out,’’ and ‘‘Afternoon 
had fallen in a booming drizzle.’’ ‘‘Fires of blaz- 
ing fence rails glowed yellowly in the gathering 
twilight.’’ ‘‘Clamorous wood things piped to a 
musical silence’’ is mysterious to say the least. 
However, it is a sweet, wholesome story. that can 
safely be put into the hands of young people. 


The characters 


dreams.”’ 


F. M. H. 
[‘‘Hearts Courageous.”” By Hallie Ermine 
Rives. 5 x 8. $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 


Merrill Co. ] 


‘‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’’ is the latest 
issue of the ‘‘American Men of Letters’’ series. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson brings to this work 
in addition to his equipment of scholarship, the 
sympathetic touch of friendship for his old neigh- 
bor whose work and purpose he holds in such high 
esteem. Most of the material is drawn almost 
necessarily, from the ‘‘Life’’ of Longfellow written 
by the poet’s brother, but Mr. Higginson has found 
and used three new sources—the correspondence of 
the first Mrs. Longfellow, the ‘‘Harvard College 
Papers” elucidating his academical life, and 
extracts from his earlier writings, showing the 
“origin and growth of his lifelong desire to employ 
American material and to help the erection of a 
native literature.’’ The style is graceful and lucid 
and the spirit of intimacy which runs through the 
book adds a delightful charm. A. S. H. 


{‘‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.’? By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. $1.10 net. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Those who read in the columns of 7he Saturday 
Evening Post the ‘‘Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son’’ will find them none the less 
entertaining in book-form; for those who have yet to 
enjoy them there is a rare treat in store. The let- 
ters are personal, ‘“‘being the letters written by 
John Graham, head of the house of Graham & Com- 
pany, pork-packers in Chicago, familiarly known 
on ’Change as ‘Old Gorgon Graham,’ to his son, 
Pierrepont, facetiously known to his intimates as 
‘Piggy.’’? The Letters are humorous with a rich, 
typically Western, perhaps typically American 
humor. And the Letters are also crammed full of 
good, hard, common sense. One ‘must read them 
to appreciate fully, but a few chance selections may 
make clear the style and something of the content. 
“<The only safe road to follow in speculation leads 
straight away from the Board of. Trade on the dead 
run.”’ ‘*The wheat pit is only thirty feet 
across, but it reaches clear down to Hell.”’ 
‘‘Most men get cross-eyed when they come to size 
themselves up, and see an angel instead of what 
they’re trying to look at. There’s nothing that 
tells the truth to a woman like a mirror, or that 
lies harder to a man.” ‘Its easy to stand 
hard times, because that’s the only thing you can 
do, but in good times the fool-killer has to do 
night work.” A: 6. Hi. 

[‘‘Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son.’? By George Horace Lorimer. 5 x 8. $1.50. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. ]} 


Our grandmothers conning the ‘Language of 
Flowers’’ while gallants paid compliments in terms 
of the violet, the lily and the rose, were as near an 
appreciation of the scientific beauties of nature as 


_ they were to artistic achievements on their samplers. 


Today the pages of Thoreau and Burroughs have 
supplanted these earlier books of ‘symbolic loveli-- 
ness’’ and the wisdom of these men has become the 
knowledge, at least, of the many. Were the 
love story omitted from Miss Austin’s ‘‘Veronica”’ 
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it might still have substance and be rechristened ‘‘A 
Study of Louisiana Wild Flowers.’’ This intimacy 
with nature serves as a background for the portrait 
of a woman-poet, musician, dreamer. Hers is the 
only portrait in the picture; the other figures, 
though true to line and good in color, are indistinct. 
The development of her intensely emotional nature, 
her disappointment in the boy she first loved, her 
love ot love itself, rather than of its object, her 
marriage to a man who could be strong with her 
strength and gentle with her tenderness, his almost 
immediate death,—these form the story. In spite 
of a certain striving for effect, a superabundance of 
metaphor and simile and an affection of the ‘‘pastel 
in prose,’’ the book pleases by its spontaneity and its 
distance from the historical and the problem novels 
which afflict us ad nauseam. L. H. 


[‘‘Veronica.’”? By Martha W. Austin. 5x 8. 
$1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


Education in English literature cannot fail to 
benefit by the new method of annotating and inter- 
preting the English classics and publishing them 
with maps, portraits and notes for school use. Pro- 
fessor L. Dupont Syle, of the English Department 
of the University of California, has edited a new 
edition of Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake’’ for school 
use. This is very attractive typographically and 
helpfully annotated. L. E. V. 

[Scott’s ‘The Lady of the Lake,’’ edited by L. 


Dupont Syle, with notes and illustrations. 4 x 5. 
35 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.] 


*‘The Sunset Song and Other Verses,”’ by Eliza- 
beth Akers, has a note which reminds one of the 
original appeal in those so well known lines 
‘‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight!”’ 

While not great poetry it was well worth while 
publishing.the ‘‘Sunset Song’’ which is full of feel- 
ing and shows a mastery of form. 

[‘*The Sunset Song and Other Verses.”” By 
Elizabeth Akers. Autograph edition, 5x 7%. $1.20 
net. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 

Among new volumes of verse may be mentioned 
“The Call of the Sea and Other Poems,’’ by L. 
Frank Tooker. Mr. Tooker’s poem ‘Love Once 
Made His Home with Me,”’ published some months 
ago in Zhe Century Magazine, drew attention to its 
author for its conception and its fine sense of rhythm 
and beauty. The most ambitious effort in this 
volume is the closing poem entitled ‘‘In the South,”’ 
a blank verse dialogue between a lover and’ the 
woman that he loves, Felix and Adrienne. In 
revealing to her mind his earliest love of her, Felix 
passionately exclaims, as she tells him she had no 
right to love him then: 

“*T had the right to love you, as my soul 
Aspired to heaven, as plants turn to the sun, 
As little rivers run into the sea; 


I loved you with the hopes, joys, fears, desires 
Of all my future woven into dreams. 


I loved you purely, as men kneel to pray; 
I loved you humbly, as they talk with God; 
I loved you with the strength of steadfast things— 
Rocks, mountains, seas, and the serene, high stars; 
I loved you, and shall love you till I die.’ 

L. E. V. 


[ ‘* The Call of the Sea and Other Poems. ’’ By 
L. Frank Tooker. 5x 7%. $1.00. New York: 
The Century Co. ] 


A knowledge of commercial correspondence 
forms in other languages has become part of the 
necessary equipment of the modern business man. 
Formerly such knowledge was acquired only 
through travel and actual correspondence, but it can 
now be obtained by regular courses in the increas- 
ing number of commercial schools all over the 
country. The publishers are supplying practical 
and efficient text-books in all the modern commer- 
cial languages. Among the best of these that we 
have seen are the ‘‘Commercial Correspondence”’ 
series; the French by Elphege Janau, assistant 
examiner to the University of London, and the 
German by Joseph T. Dann, assistant master in the 
University College School, London. Another work 
of excellent character and especially suited for 
American commercial needs is the little volume 
entitled ‘‘Commercial German’”’ by Arnold Kutner, 
of the High School of Commerce, New York. 
This is a graded series of exercises which gives a 
commercial vocabulary and a complete set of com- 
mercial phrases. 

L. E. V. 


[‘*French Commercial Correspondence.’’ By 
Elphege Janau. 4x6. 60cents. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ‘‘German Commercial Corres- 
pondence.’”’ By Joseph T. Dann. 4.x 6. 60 cents. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. ‘*Commer- 
cial German.”’ By Arnold Kutner. 5x8. $1.00. 
New York: The American Book Co. ] 


Mr. Marvin’s book on the American merchant 
marine is a popular and readable account of our 
commerical shipping, from the launching of the first 
American ship, ‘‘a faire pinnace of thirty tons’’ 
to the organizing of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s shipping combine in 1902. The author 
indicates some of his sources at the bottom of his 
pages, but wisely refrains from hobbling his narra- 
tive with copious footnotes after the manner of the 
university doctor. This omission, together with an 
interesting style, will no doubt widen the circle of 
his readers. While Mr. Marvin possibly holds a 
small brief for his subjects, for instance, when 
he says that the American privateers in the Revo- 
lution were ‘‘far more effective than the entire army 
of Washington,’’ the conclusions which he reaches 
are generally sound and judicious. The work is, 
however, preéminently, one of information and 
not of opinions. There are chapters on the 
Yankee Whalemen, the Incoming of Steam, the 
Deep Sea Fisheries, War and Its Ruin, 1861-75, 
and the Great Lake Fleet. Mr. Marvin has car- 
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ried out his expressed purpose of presenting ‘‘both 
the romance and the history of the American mer- 


chant marine.”’ 
A. &. Hi, 


[‘*The American Merchant Marine, Its History 
and Romance from 1620 to 1902.’’ By Winthrop 
Marvin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 


*‘Mariella of Out West’’ is a piece of fiction 
worthy of the highest praise. So many interesting 
books are on the market nowadays, so many books 
of average ability which are acceptable for one 
thing or another, more or less readable—usually 
less. But here is a remarkable book from a pen of 
no average ability. It reminds the reader instantly 
of George Eliot in the wonderful knowledge of the 
human heart and power over the emotions. It deals 
with Mary E. Wilkins’s characters, stern, soul 
starved New Englanders, transplanted, however, to 
the West—the ‘‘Out West’’ where they have had a 
chance to lose much of their ‘‘picayunishness,’’ as 
Mariella’s mother wouid put it. They are wonder- 
fully real and alive, the reader follows the lonely 
details of their daily life and conversation as 
eagerly and unconsciously as he read his first book 
years ago, before the joy of reading had sunk 
from being one of the great pleasures to a mere 
pastime. The example of a simple pathetic figure 
like that of ‘‘Auntie’’ will do more good than a 
dozen sermons. In creating her alone, the author 
has shown herself possessed of a wonderful gift. 

M. D. E. 

[‘*Mariella of Out West.’? By Ella Higginson. 
5x8. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co. ] 


One of the most striking and misleading charac- 
teristics of a really fine book is its simplicity, the 
apparent lack of effort in its construction. Conse- 
quently, there springs up in the wake of such a 
book numberless attempts, inspired and misled by 
it. So, ‘Plain Tales From the Hills’’ is responsi- 
ble for innumerable vapid tales of Indian life, 
‘‘Main-Traveled Roads’’ flooded the country with 
pictures of the drought stricken Western farmers 
and ‘Children of the Ghetto’’ has introduced us 
anew to the Jew, by way of fiction. ‘‘Idyls of the 
Gass.’’ by Martha Wolfenstein, is a story of life in 
the ‘‘Judengasse’’ (Jews’ street) in an Austrian 
town. We are given a glimpse of customs, tradi- 
tions, faith and patience—the patience under perse- 
cution, culminating even in massacre, which for- 
gives its enemies ‘‘for they know not what they 
do.’’ Yet the author fails to arouse, to touch, to 
kindle. Coming at a time when the subject is one 
of keen interest, the book is valuable, but judged 
from a literary standard it falls short of excellence, 
seeming less a moving story than a treatise, con- 
sciously educative. L. H. 


[‘‘Idyls of the Gass.”’ By Martha Wolfenstein. 
4%x7%. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


Once in a while a book is published on art 


appreciation which is evidently the work of an art 
lover as well as an art critic, and, oh, how much 
more helpful it is than the new dogmatism of the 
schools! Such a volume is ‘ Pictorial Composition 
and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,’’ by H. R. 
Poore. This is a handbook for students and lovers 
of art. Itis, first of all, a plain statement of the 
principles of composition, which it illustrates by 
reproductions of standard works of art. A few 
simple rules for the critical judgment of pictures are 
then deduced. L. E. V. 

[‘* Pictorial Composition and ‘the Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures. ’’ Illustrated by Henry R. Poore. 
6%x9%. $1.50 net. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. ] 


‘‘Adam Rush,’? by Lynn Roby Meekins, is a 
love story, simply told, of a country boy who has 
his own way to make and makes it. The heroine 
is a spunky little country girl clad in the proverbial 
gray (gray seems to be ¢#e color for heroines this 
spring—see ‘*The Chameleon,’? ‘On Satan’s 
Mount,”’ and others). The story is a quiet one on 
the marry-and-live-happy-ever-after type and there- 
fore scarcely falls under the head of the modern 
*‘problem”’ literature. But we have so many prob- 
lems to face in real life, why put them into our 
books too? Or, if we must have them, isn’t ita 
relief to have them all fought out and settled before 
the ceremony so that the book can close with a 
period instead of a question mark? Perhaps this is 
heresy, but there is at least room for two opinions, 

M. D. E. 


[ ‘Adam Rush.’’ By Lynn Roby Meekins. 
5x8. $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ] 


“‘A Visit to the Home of Evangeline’’ is a bro- 
chure from the pen of one who, a descendant of 
Acadian exiles and gifted with capacity for loyal 
devotion of spirit and with grace of expression is 
well equipped, after a visit to the home of her 
ancestors where she drank from ‘‘the chalice of 
memory,”’’ to re-tell the pathetic story of the forcible 
dispersion of the inhabitants of Grand Pré. Data 
in the possession of the writer have enabled her to 
add personal recitals to the historical sketch. 

A. E. H. 

[‘‘A Visit to the Home of Evangeline.’’ By Mde. 
Morel de la Durantaye. Detroit: Printed for the 
author. ] 


‘‘New England and Its Neighbors,’’ by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson, belongs to his American ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways’”’ series and like other collections 
of sketches, pictorial and literary, from his pencil 
and pen, is chiefly made up of studies from rural 
life. The present volume contains fourteen chap- 
ters, profusely illustrated, descriptive of country 
scenery and life in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Mountain and lake, river and sea- 
shore, farm and village life, furnish the subjects 
that have appealed to Mr. Johnson’s interest and 
will, thanks to him, minister a pleasure in this per- 
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manent form to many whose traveling must, for the 
most part, be done by book. A. E. H. 


[‘*New England and Its Neighbors,”’ written and 
illustrated by Clifton Johnson. 5x8. $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. ] 


A new and delightful edition of ‘‘The Seven 
Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball that 
Floats in the Air,’’ is especially valuable for the 
memorial of the author written by an intimate 
friend. Miss Andrews was a wise and careful New 
England teacher of forty years ago, and she wrote 
this series of stories for the little ones with the 
desire to interest them in geography. The colored 
illustrations of the little maids of whom she writes 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. 


{‘*The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the 
Round Ball that Floats in the Air.’? By Jane 
Andrews. Boston: Ginn & Co.] 


The little book, “English Words,’’ was prepared 
by the author to offer help to teachers and students 
of language in a field wherein he as a teacher had 
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felt the need of such help. The interesting history 
of many words is given, traced from the original 
source to present-day use through change of form 
and meaning, and a series of selections, besides, 
ranging from Old English literature to modern 
writing, as a basis for study of words. A. E. H. 


[‘*English Words.’? By Edwin Watts Chubb. 
§x7- $1.75. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. ] 
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with its one hundred and eleventh edition. 
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Arithmetic for High Schools, Academies and Nor- 
mal —— By Oscar Lynn Kelso, M. A. 
5x 7%: 

The Moral Foil of Shakespeare. By Richard 
G. Moulton, Ph. D. (University of Chicago.) 
§x7%. $1.50. 

The Basis of Morality. 


Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German. 5 x 70. 


$1.50. 


Robert Browning. By G. K. Chesterton. English 
Men of Letters series. 5x73. .40. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah Royce. Ph. 
D., LL. D. (Harvard). 5§x7%. $1.00. 


Studies in Contemporary Biography. By James 
Bryce. 53x82. $3.00 net. 

The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. By 
John E. Adamson, M.A. 6x7%. $1.00. 

In the Guardianship of God (a novel). By Mrs. 
Stell. 5x7. $1.50. 

Greater Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. 
5% x8%. $3.00 net. 

Lake County Sketches. 
4% x7%. $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Illustrated. 


By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 


His Memories. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated by Walter Appleton 
Clark. 5%x8. $1.50. 

All the Russias: Travels and Studies in Contem- 
porary European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the, 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. By Henry Nor- 
man, M.P. ‘With 129 illustrations, chiefly from 
the author’s photographs. 6144x9%. $4.00 net. 

What a Girl Can Make and Do. By Lina Beard 
and Adelia B. Beard. 6x8. $1.60 net. 

Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut. By Jessie 
Peabody Frothingham. 5%x7%. $1.20 net. 

The American Merchant Marine: Its History and 
Romance from 1620 to 1902. By Winthrop L. 
Marvin. 5% x8%. $2.00 net. 

Human Nature and the Social Order. By Charles 
Horton Cooley, instructor in sociology at the 
University of Michigan. 5%x8. $1.50 net. 

In the Wasp’s Nest: The Story of a Sea Waif in 
the War of 1812. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Illustrated by Rufus F.. Zogbaum. 5% x8. 
$1.50 net. 

Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criticism. 
By Brander Mathews. 54%x7%. $1.25 net. 
Handbook of Best Sentiane Selected and edited 

by S. H. Clark. 5%x8. $1.50 net. 

Our Northern Shrubs and How to Identify Them: 
A Handbook for the Nature-Lover. By Harriet 
L. Keeler, author of ‘‘Our Native Trees.’’ Illus- 
trated. 5x7. 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the Northeastern 
United States. By H. E. Parkhurst. Illustrated 
with sketches and diagrams. 5x7. $1.50. 

Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Lawrence 
Hutton. Illustrated. 5% x7. $1.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 


(The Decennial Publications.) 8% x11. 
Weight of the Central Nervous System of the Frog. 
By Henry H. Donaldson. 
On the Text of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules. 
By Eleanor Prescott Hammond. 


Captain Macklin: 


The Modern German Relatives, ‘‘Das’’ and 
““Was.’’ By Starr Willard Cutting. 
The Proconsulate of Julius Agricola. By George 


Lincoln Hendrickson. 
The Isoperimetric Problems on a Given Surfac 
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Help 
Yourself 


To and with The Only 
Natural Porous Food 
Made from Wheat. .. 











T IS a remarkable 
fact that no other 
food takes the place of 
Shredded Wheat. This 
is true because in it 
the complete require- 
ments of the body are 
found—t¢he identical 
food counterparts of the 
human organism—it’s 


perfect food affinity. Cn A i 















SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 






Split, toast and try it as bread. A delicious combination with preserves and 
fruits. Makes ideal fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when combined 
with mushrooms, sweetbreads or vegetables. 






Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wisconsin, writes: 
“We use Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit for breakfast, as dessert for dinner, 
toast for tea, and for chafing dish luncheons in the evening and would not be without it.” 







Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, “The Vital Question,” 
sent FREE upon request. Address 


atural Food Company, Niagara, Falls. N. Y. i 
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and the Second Variation in the So-Called 
Isoperimetric Problems. By Oskar Bolza. 

Physical Characters of Indians of Southern Mexico. 
By Frederick Starr. 

A Greek Hand Mirror and a Cantharus from the 

’ Factory of Brygos. By Frank Bigelow Tarbell. 

The Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikolaus 
Lenau. By Camillo von Klenze. 

On Amorphous Sulphur. By Alexander Smith and 
Willis B. Holmes. 

The Production of Muscular Twitchings. By 
Jacques Loeb. 

Credit. By J. Lawrence Laughlin. 

The Velocity of Light. By Albert A. Michelson. 

Diary and Letters of Wilhelm Mueller.. Edited b 
Philip Schuyler Allen (University of Chicago) 
and James Taft Hatfield (Northwestern Univer- 
sity). 5x7%- 

Legal Tender. A Study in English and American 
Monetary History (one of the Decennial publi- 
cations). By S. P. Breckinridge, of the 
department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. 6x9. 

Diary and Letters of Wilhelm Mueller. Edited by 
Phillip S. Allen, of the University of Chicago, 
and James T. Hatfield, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Illustrated with portrait. 5% x8. 


MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK 
By John Fiske. 


HOUGHTON, 


New France and New England. 
54% x8. $1.65 net. 

The Heritage: A Story of wWefeat and Victory. 
By Burton Egbert Stevenson. 5x7%. $1.50. 


Uncle Charlie. By Zephine Humphrey. 5% x 
7% $1.25. 
Captain Craig: A Book of ~ By Edwin 


Arlington Robinson. 5% x7 
Henry Wadsworth Eeentliee. 
worth Hig: inson. 4% x7. 


‘ Thomas Went- 
$1.10 net. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 

The Imperial Christ. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

Pope’s Complete Poetical Works: One of the 


“Cambridge Poets.’”? Edited with a biograph- 
ical sketch and notes by Henry W. Boynton. 
5x8. $2.00. 

True Bird Stories from My Note-Books. By 
Olive Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 5x7. $1.00 
net. 

Of Religion. One of ‘‘The Arts of Life’’ Serie 
By Richard Rogers Bowker. 5x6. .50. s. 

True Bird Stories from My Own Note Books. By 
Olive Thorne Miller, with illustrations by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 5x7%. $1.00 nei. 

The Log of a Cowboy, a narrative of the old-time 
days. By Andy Adams. Illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith. 5%x7%. $1.50. 

The Enjoyment of Art. By Carleton Noyes. 5% 

A supplement study by 


x8%. $1.00 net. 

Americans in Process. 
residents and associates of the South End House 
of Boston. 5x7%. $1.50. 

THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 

The Bible for Children. Arranged from the King 
James Version with a preface by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Brown, D.D., and an introduction by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., with twenty-four 
full-page illustrations from the old masters. 
7% x 10%. 

Barnaby Lee. By John Bennett. 534 x 7%. 
$1.50. 

Daniel Webster. By John Bach McMaster. 5% 
x 8%. $2.00 net. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Cook’s Picture Book. By Mary 
5% x8. $1.40 net. 


Luncheons: 
Ronald. 


Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Illustrated. 5% x8. $2.00. 

A Comedy of Conscience. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
4x6%. $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


The Struggle for a Continent. Edited from the 
writings of Francis Parkman by Pelham Edgar. 
5% x8. $1.50 net. 

Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. By 
Edward S. Morse. .5% x8. $1.50 net. 

The Wars of Peace. Anovel. By A. F. Wilson. 
Illustrated. 5%x8. $1.50. 

The Dominate Strain (a novel). 
Ray. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 


By Anna Chapin 
5% x8 


$1.50. 
The Spoils of Empire. By Francis Newton 


Thorpe. Illustrated. 5%x8. $1.50. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


School of the Woods: Some Life Studies of Ani- 
mal Instincts and Animal Training. By William 


J. Long. 53x8. $1.50 net. 
Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball 


that Floats in the Air. By Jane Andrews. New 

edition with illustrations in color. 53x7%. 
Strange Lands Near Home. 5x7. .25. 
Educational Music Course: Primary Songs. 6% 


x7. ; 
Toward the Rising Sun: Sketches of Life in Eas- 


tern Lands. Youth’s Companion Series. 5 x 7. 
The Advanced First Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
S4X7%-  -30. 


aioe of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young, 
professor astronomy in Princeton University. 
Illustrated. 6x8%. $2.25. 

Chemical Exercises for Class Room and Home 


Study. By Rufus P. Williams. 5%x8. .30. 
Wood Folk at School. By William F. Long. 
Illustrated. 5%x7%. 


Hero Stories from American History; for elemen- 
tary schools. By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis 
K, Ball. Illustrated. 5%x7%. .50 net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States. By James Albert Woodburn, professor 
American history and politics, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 5x8. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 


A Spanish Grammar, with Exercises. By M. 
Montrose Ramsey, professor in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 5x7. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
Thomas M. Parrott, Ph. D. (Princeton). 44%x6%. 

Essentials of German. By B. J. Vos (Johns Hop- 
kins). 5x 7%. 

Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by Robert W. Deering, 
Ph. D. (Western Reserve University). 4 x 634. 

The Triumph of Count Osterman (a novel). By 
Graham Pope. 5x7%. $1.50. 

Jugendliebe (drama). By Adolph Wilbrandt. 
Translated from the German. 5 x 6%.’ 

English Verse (a study). Edited by Raymond 
MacDonald Alden, Ph. D. (Leland Stanford 
University). 4% x 6%. 

Beginning German. By H. C. Bierwirth, Ph. D. 
(Harvard College). 5x 7%. 

Un Beau Mariage (comedy). By Emile Augier 
and Edouard Foussier. 414 x 6%. 
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SESSELELS SEES LESEDDE EELEELEEOSESEESESS 


ving Syrup” 


THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLow’s 
SOOTHING SyruP has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 


for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
mothers, there is no mistake 
It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
Be sure and ask 
WINSLOW’s SooTHING SYRUP” 


upon it, 
about it. 


twenty-five cents a bottle. 
for Pa Mrs. 


FFSSFFFFSSSTSSFSFFTISS 





: 
pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘‘ Mrs Winslow’s Sooth- 


If You 
Are Earning 
Less Than 


$25 


Per Week 


I can DOUBLE your salary 
or income by teaching you 
how ° write catchy, intelli- 
t advertising. 
"cadens of instruction by 
mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that hasthe endorse- 
ment of the great experts and 
— rs, and I am a * 
my prospectus wii 

if you are interested. 1 wvill 
show you how to earn from 

$25.00 to $100.00 a week. 
GEORGE H. POWELL 
20 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 














“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, 
the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” 
‘“The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,”’ 
will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central R. R , Grand Cen- 

.. tral Station, New York. 
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102 BOOKS RECEIVED 


Micheal Kohlhaas. Von Heinrich von Kleist. 
With introduction and notes by William Kurrel- 


meyer. 4% x 6%. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 


Easy French: A Reader for Beginners. (One of 
the Heath Modern Language Series.) By Wil- 
liam B. Snow and Charles P. Lebon. 5x8. 

Les Miserables of Hugo. (One of the Heath Mod- 
ern Language Series.) Abridged and edited 
with introduction and notes by O. B. Super. 

x 8. 

Wallenstein’ s Tod. Edited by Dr. Chas. A. 
Eggert, of the University of Iowa. 5x7. 

Saintine’s Picciola. Abridged and edited by O. B. 
Super, Professor of Romance Languages, in 
Dickinson College. 4%x6%. .50. 

Ludwig’s Zwischer Himmel und Erde. Edited by 
Edward S. Meyer. 5x 7. 

The Writing of the Short Story. By Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith. Paper. 5% x 7%. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 


The Wind in the Rose Brush (a novel). By Mary 
E. Wilkins. 5x 8. - Illustrated. $1.50. 

The Conquering of Kate. By J. P. Mowbray. 
5x7%. $1.50. 

The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. TIllus- 
trated. 5x8. $1.50. 

How to Make Money. Edited by Katherine New- 
bold Birdsall. 5x7%. $1.50. 

The Land of Joy (a novel). By Ralph Henry 
Boulour. 5x7%. $1.50. 

Before the Dawn (a novel). By Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. 5x7%. $1.50. 

Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 5x8. $1.50. 
(A novel.) 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 


Under Calvin’s Spell: A Tale of the Heroic Times 
in Old Geneva. By Deborah Alcock. 5% x 8. 


$1.50. 

The Ruling Quality: A Study of Faith as the Means 
of Victory in Life. By Herbert Lockwood Wil- 
lett. 5% x7%. 

A Maker of the New Orient, Samuel Robbins 
Brown. By William Elliot Griffis. 5% x 8. 
$1.25 net. 

Those Black Diamond Men (a novel). Illustrated. 
By Wm. Futhey Gibbons. 5x 7%. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 


The Blow from Behind. (‘‘Some features of the 
anti-Imperialist Movement attending the war 
with Spain, together with a consideration of our 
Philippine policy.’”) By Frederick C. Chamber- 
lin. 5x7%. $1.00. 

Young Explorers of the Isthmus. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated. 5x7%. $1.00 net. 

The Blow from Behind. By Fred. Chamberlain, 
LL.B. 5x7%- $1.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


Mind Power and Privileges. By Albert B. Olston. 
5% x8. $1.50 net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
The Manor Farm: A novel. By M. E. Francis 
54 X7% - ; 
The Book of Romance. Edited by Andrew Lang. 


With numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. 54% 
x7%. $1.60 net. 


Portraitures of Julius Caesar; a monograph by 
Frank Jessup Scott. Copiously illustrated. 7% 
x10. $5.00 net. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Mental Arithmetic. By I. C. McNeill. 5%x 


A. +-35- ; 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Books I-XII. By Henry S. Frieze. 
Revised by Walter Dennison. 5% x 7%. 


1.50. 
Lessings’ Nathan der Weise, with Introduction, 
Notes, and an Appendix of Parallel Passages. 
By Tobias J. C. Dickoff, Ph.D. 5% x7%. .80. 
Botany All the Year Round: A Practical Text- 
Book for Schools. By E. F. Andrews, of the 
Washington (Georgia) High School. _ Illus- 
trated. 5x7. 


ARTHUR M’DONALD, WASHINGTON 


Emile Zola: A Study of His Personality. By 
Arthur MacDonald. Pamphlet. 6x 9%. 

A Further Study of Zola. By Arthur MacDonald. 
Pamphlet. 63 x Io. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Tasty Dishes, Made from Tested Recipes. 5x 7. 
Richard Hume. By T. B. Warnock. 5% x7%. 
$1.25. 
GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Introduction to the Study of American Literature. By 
William Cranston Lawton. 54% x 7%. $1.00. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK 


The Egyptian Ring. By Nettie T-Sawyer. 5% x 8. 

Romances of Early America. By Edward Robins. 
4% x8%. $2.50 net. 

One Thousand Ways to Make Money: New Roads 
to Wealth Where Fortunes are Found. Many 
Curious Modes of Earning a Living. By Page 
Fox. 5x7. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Bibelot: A Reprint of Poetry and Prose for 
Book-Lovers. Chosen in part from scarce edi- 
tions and sources not generally known. Issued 
monthly. .05 a copy. 

William Morris: An address by J. W. Mackail. 

Sonnets of the Wineglass Hours. By Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. 

Rosetti and the Religion of Beauty. 

The New Mysticism. By Ernest Rhys. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 


Black’s Graded Primer. By Benjamin N. Black. 
54% x7. .20. 

A Manual of Civics for New York Schools. By C. 
W. Bardeen. 5%x7%. $1.00. 


GOVERMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 


Eighteenth Report of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 6% x 9. 

Book of References on Reciprocity. Compiled 
under the direction of A. P. Griffin, chief of divi- 
sion of Bibliography. 7% x 10%. 

Bathlamet Texts. By Frank Boas. 8x 11%. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the Year Ending June 


30, 1900. 6% xg. 
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Shakespeare’s Works 
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Shakespeare Students 


If you are a student of Shakespeare’s plays or a lover of the works of the Great Poet and have 
met with the obscure passages and unexplained phrases of an ordinary edition of Shakespeare, you 
should send us the coupon in the lower right-hand corner of this advertisement at once, and we will 
send you for examination at our expense—no matter where you live—a set of Shakespeare that will 
surprise you. We will send you a set of the Booklovers’ edition in 40 volumes—a play to a volume. 
This edition is not the work of one or two editors only, but its notes and explanatory matter repre- 
sent the hest thought and scholarship of 200 of the world’s greatest Shakespearian authorities. We 
have secured a second small edition of this magnifi- 
cent subscription work from the regular publishers 
and we are closing out these sets at bargain prices— 
and on easy monthly payments. 


The Booklovers’ 
Edition 


This edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text 
of Shakespeare. The text is umexpurgated and is 
printed as Shakespeare wrote it. The entire set con- 
tains 7,000 pages, 40 beautiful color plates and 400 re- 
productions of rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time, 
The volumes are 7344 x 5% inches in size—just the 
right size for easy handling—and they are bound in 
an attractive cloth or half-leather binding stamped in 
gold. 


» This is the only advertised :Preceding each play is an analy 
Critical Comments: join in existence—con- Argu ments sis of the play—called an “‘Argu- 


taining Critical Commenis on the plays and characters ment’—writcen in an interesting story-telling 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearian style. If you do not care to read the entire play, 
scholars. These comments make clear the larger you can read its plot and the development of its y 
meaning of the play and the natureof the characters. story through the Argument. , j 
« Immediately following ¢ This is the only edition published that gives : 
Complete Glossaries: , IT; play is a full Glos- Notes: 7% Sull sets of Notes fpr dw ith 
sary, giving the meaning of every obsolete or difficult each play—Explanatory Notes for the average 
word. No other edition contains Glossaries ascomplete reader and Critical Notes for the critical stu- 
and full as these, and no other edition containsthe dent orscholar. 
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aor TENGE ERTS 































Glossaries in the same volumes as the plays. No other edition con- 

Study Methods: This edition contains a com- Life of the Poet.No 0 so much inter. 
*plete Method of Study for each esting material ee 

play, consisting of Study Questions and Suggestions— himself. There is a life of Shakespeare 


the idea of the editors being to give in the set @ by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
college course of Shakespeare study. estimates of his character and genius 
——— by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen 
a@-The entire edition offered last ng one exhausted and other writers. They are vivid 
and many were too late to participate. Tosatisfy these articles—interesting from start to 
and to accommodate our book public generally, we have finish—and they relate all that 
been able to secure for cash another, smaller edition, the world really knows abou; 
which will also doubtless be quickly claimed and orders Shakespeare. 
should therefore be sent in at once. 
THE COUPON CUTS THE PRICE IN baal : wt See 
Our special bargain prices are $27.00 for a set in half-leather bindin; 21.00 half leather. If sati 
for cloth binding —payable at the rate of $2.00 a month, Cut out he coupon agree to 
sign it, and mail it to us today, and we will send you a set, express q 
for examination. You do not pay a cent until you examine the books and are 
satisfied with them. 
SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. 
If ‘your order is amoung the first 250 received, we will send you absolu- 
tely free with the set, a beautiful picturc matted and framed in oak, 
(ready for hanging) of six of Shakespeare’s characters, executed in 
colors. The only condition is that you must order promptly, so that 
your order will be among the first 250. This picture is equal in 
value to pictures regularly sold at $2,00 each. 


The Siegel Cooper Co, 


6th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., 
ee NEW YORK CITY. 


after for 13 months: if not satis- 
factory, I agree to return the set 
within 6 days. If my order is among 
the first 2560 received, I am to receive 
picture premium with the set. 




















Chat. Sept. ce mm 
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M!SCELLANEOUS 


Buttercups and Clover and Other Verses. By 
Arthur Ward (Arthur W. Barnes). 43% x 7%. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Hearts Courageous. By Hallie Ermine Rives. 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. 5% x 73%. $1.50. 


JOHN. W. LOWELL, NEW YORK 


The rustT Problem and a Solution. By Charles 
James Fox, Ph. D. Pamphlet. 6x8. .10. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 


A History of the Nineteenth Century Year by 
Year. By Edwin Emerson, Jr., member Ameri- 
can Historical Association. With an introduction 
by George Gottfried Gervinus. [Illustrated with 
sixteen colored plates and thirty-two full-page 
half-tone cuts and two maps. In three volumes. 
$3.60. 


CHILD LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


Child Culture According to the Laws of Physiologi- 
cal Psychology and Mental Suggestion. By 
Newton N. Riddell. 4x 7% .65. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
The Climax; Or What Might Have Been: A 
Romance of the Great Republic. By Charles 
Felton Pidgin. 5% x 7%. $1.50. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Annual Report for the Year 1900-1901. 6% x9%. 


Gi W. DILLINGHAM CO., NEW YORK 


The Manner of Life of Nancy Hempstead. By 
Mary L. B. Branch. Paper. 5x9%. .35. 
Denslow’s Night Before Christmas. By Clement 
C. Moore, D. D. Made into a book and illus- 

trated by W. W. Denslow. 9x 11%. $1.50. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
The Reformer. By Charles M. Sheldon. 53 x 7%. 
$1.50. 
PAUL ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD, SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The Romance of the Commonplace. By Gelett 
Burgess. 6x8%. $1.50 net. 
The Philosophy of Despair. 


Jordan. 5% x8¥%. .75 net. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 


That Printer of Udell’s. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Illustrated. 54%x7%. $1.50 


THE KNICKEBOCKER PRESS, NEW YORK 


Some Rejected Verse. By William D. Washburn, 
Jr. 6% x 10. 


By David Starr 


BOOKS RECEIVED ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Municipal Education. By Abbet Lavignac, Pro- 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire. Translated by 


Esther Singleton. §3/x8%. $1.75. 


THE FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 


The Old China Book. (Considering Staffordshire, 
Wedgewood, Lustre and other English pottery 
and porcelain.) By N.HudsonMcore. 5}x8}. 
$2.00. 


RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


The King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. 
One of the Canterbury Classics. Edited by 
Katherine Lee Bates. Illustrated by John C. 
Johansen. 434x7. .50. 


JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 


Builders of the Republic: Some Great Americans 
Who Have Aided in making of the Nation By 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 5%x8. $2.00. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
The Love Story of Abner Stone. By Edwin 
Carlile Littsey. 5% x8%. $1.20 
HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK. 
The Story of Lizzie McGuire. By herself. 5 x7%. 


HOME SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Home Science Cook Book. By Mary J. Lincoln. 


W. B. SAUNDERS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Practical Points in Nursing: For Nurses in Private 
Practice. (Third Edition.) By Emily A. M. 
Storey, late superintendent of training school for 
nurses, Carney Hospital, Boston. 5 x 7%. 


1.25. 

The Care of the Baby: A Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses. (Third Edition.) By J. J. Crozer’ 
Griffith, M.D., clinical professor of diseases of 
children in University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
etc. 5x8. $1.50. 


CUBERY & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. By Adair Welcker 


(apoem). 5% x83. «10. 
J. M. DENT & CO., LONDON 
The Story of Sienna and San Francisco. Illus- 
trated. By Edmund G. Gardner. 534 x 8%. 


McCOY & CALVIN, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny Stories: A Collection of Stories of Alle- 
ghany College Life. Contributed i, Certain of 
the Alumni and Undergraduate Body. 5% x 84. 
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